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A book of wisdom, practical sense 
and delicious humor 


The Minister’s Everyday Life ||... 


By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS EDITOR 


EDITO 
Auther of ‘‘Wanted—A Congregation” WINFR 


“THERE is more of practical wisdom—and it — 

is more effectively put—in this new book Change 
than in several courses in homiletics. That every me 
chapter is lightened up with delicious humor is - 
greatly in the book’s favor, for there is no 
quality that will save the minister from bungling 
in the complex relationships to which he is called 
like just this feeling for humor. If a minister TT" 
has counseled with Dr. Douglas, through his ye 
books, ““Wanted—A Congregation” and ‘‘The were + 
Minister’s Everyday Life,” he will find himself his 
continually reverting, as he meets his peculiar 
problems, to the suggestions and warnings indi- 
cated insuch unique way by this minister-author. str 
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chase a copy at once for your minister. (The 
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EDITORIAL 


The Sermon on the Mount 
in Politics 
HE FOURTH OF JULY 


great men who set forth certain political principles 


brings memories of the 


1 
} 


e Declaration of Independence. Some of these men 


t 
were regarded by their contemporaries as free-thinkers. 
\n examination of their writings indicates how erroneous 


this impression is. 


That many of them were in violent 

nilict with the theologians of the time may be admitted. 
but most of them were men who believed in God and who 
took the New 


it just as men do nowadays who find in it the 


Testament seriously, interpreting many parts 
“social 
confessed that 


Ben Franklin, in his biography, 


I In his later life 
was a vestryman in the Episcopa! church. 
wanted no established church 
ecclesiastical 
I 


us earlier days he was a free-thinker. 
he Thomas Jef- 


ferson America, and no 
but was neverthe- 
a believer in many of the teachings of the New Testa- 
Washington 


goer is attested by the fact that his pew in the Episcopal 


domination of education, 


met That George was a regular church 


t Alexandria, Va., remains to this day a shrine for 
The makers of the Declaration of In- 
dence were ‘men who undertook to apply the princi- 


patriotic pilgrims. 


ples of Jesus to politics. They took him seriously when 
he said, “Call no man master.” His unwillingness to recog- 


ize the smug partyism of his day is the point of view 
of the founders of the American republic. 


the 


The concept of 
inalienable rights of the commonest man comes from a 
teacher of the long ago. Some good people are very much 
exercised these days over a movement to amend the con 
stitution of the United States in such a way as to declar: 


that Jesus is lord. It would be easy to write the name of 
Jesus into the constitution. 


spirit in our political life. 


It is more difficult to emulate 
The true way to honor Jesus 





in the national life is to solve problems in the light of his 
principles. This our fathers did, even some of the fathers 
who long bore the odium of being called unbelievers. Then 
as now some who claim to honor Jesus give him only lip 


service. 


The Last of the 
War Leaders 


rte THE 
Christian 


the recent elections in South 


DEFEA 
Smuts and his 


suffered by General Jan 


South African party in 
Africa the last of the 


figures of the world war steps from the field of command. 


great 


Smuts has outlasted practically all the men who were at 
to some extent because he showed himself so 
Now 
even defeated in his own constituency for 
Under the South 
the party headed by General Smuts might have remained in 


Versailles, 
plainly in disagreement with what took place there. 
he goes down, 
personal reelection. African constitution 
power for some time. But the premier, knowing how much 
of a strain on popular loyalty is any regime of twenty con- 
tinuous years, determined to make his appeal to the electo- 
rate now. The result is the accession to power of a coalition 
of the Nationalist and Labor parties. Even in defeat, the 
contributions of General Smuts to the cause of human prog- 
ress are not dimmed. With his great comrade, General 
Botha, it was Smuts who undertook the appalling task of 
showing that, even on the scene of two hideous war, it was 
possible to unite the warring parties in one commonwealth 
and, on the basis of fair dealing, to bring nationalities as dif- 
ferent as Englishman and Boer together in a real unity of 
national purpose. Later, it was Smuts who spoke for the 
application of the same ideas to the solution of the post-war 
Had his words been heeded, the his- 
tory of the past five years would have been vastly different. 


843 


problems of Europe. 
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It is impossible to believe that his countrymen will leave a 
man of such a stripe long in retirement. In fact, it is hard 
to see how the coalition now elected to office, composed of 
ultra-conservative back-veld Boers and Labor radicals, can 
long endure. Almost the only policy upon which both agree 
is stern treatment for the South African natives, surely no 
good sign for the future. 


Another Aspect of the 
Cost of Country 


URING A WEEK WHEN memory concerns itself 
peculiarly with the men who devoted their lives to the 
founding and perpetuation of the country, let us not forget 
that the cost of our prosperity keeps mounting. If America 
connotes greater ease of life, more material advantages, and 
a larger margin of leisure than is suggested by any other 
national name, let us, while we give thanks for our inherit- 
ance, remember that it is being maintained at an appalling 
cost in life. Few of us stop to realize how heavy is the toll 
that we exact in order that our mechanical civilization may 
go on its well-oiled way without stoppage. Yet, an eight 
vear review of the activities of a compensation board within 
a single state, Pennsylvania, shows that weekly sums for 
temporary disabilities were granted to 532,491 persons; for 
permanent disabilities to 11,498, and for the death of rela- 
16,756. The employers of this state have paid 
$1,686,871 to 819 persons for the loss of legs; $1,319,487 
to 626 persons for amputated arms; $3,636,320 to 2,088 
persons who lost their hands, and $6,596,094 to 4,944 per- 
sons who lost their eyesight. 


tives to 


Taking into consideration the 
frequent interference of the “fellow-servant” rule and the 
fact that these figures cover only one commonwealth it is 
not hard to gain some idea of the gruesome toll whereby we 
maintain ourselves in comfort. And the worst of it is that 


such a large number of these casualties are preventable. 


The Fallacy of 
the Ph.D. 


A SCARCITY OF QUALIFIED teachers is reported 


by Dr. Charles Franklin Thwing, emeritus president 
of Western Reserve University. With standard colleges 
now requiring a master’s degree from candidates for positions 
as instructors and higher degrees from those who would 
occupy more exalted positions in the professional scale, it 
is said that the demand for teachers far exceeds the supply. 
To a large degree this is said to be responsible for the deci- 
sion of many schools to limit faculties and student bodies. 
In some quarters—particularly among the women’s colleges 
of the east—we have almost reached the point long ago 
attained by the aristocratic public schools of England, whose 
pupils are nominated for membership almost on the day of 
birth. 


Undoubtedly this shortage in the ranks of college 


teachers will be heralded as evidence of the lifting of our 
educational standards. To an extent, this is so, and there- 
fore cause for rejoicing. But it will be a sad day if the 
possession of a doctorate becomes an absolute prerequisite 
for a position as a professor. Rigorous as is the mental 
training required to secure such a degree from most schools, 
any study of lists of theses presented or any wide acquaint- 


ance among those graduating from such courses will con- 
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vince that the result is not necessarily a teacher. Some men 
almost entirely self-taught have it in them to become stimy- 
“Never 
argue with a man who pronounces words as they are 
the worldly wise father warned his son. “He js 
the chap who has thought things out for himself.” And 
the college which, with the best of motives, lays down a hard 


lators of thought in others to a remarkable degree. 


spelled,” 


and fast rule that teachers must be masters of this and doc- 
tors of that is likely to deprive itself of the inspiration of 
those who, having come up some other way, still possess the 
ability to call forth thought and character. 


A Novelist 
Preaches 


J JHANN BOJER HAS ADDED another brilliant novel 


to a collection which was already sufficient to insure him 
long-lived fame. Following in the footsteps of Ibsen, Bojer 
uses the realistic method of modern Norwegian writers. His 
most recent book, “The Prisoner Who Sang,” deals in a 
fresh way with the old problem of a divided personality, 
The central figure of the story is an illegitimate child who, 
as he grew to manhood, was thwarted in most of his legiti- 
mate purposes. As a boy he took revenge on a community 
which refused to notice him except when he violated some 
convention. The dramatic impulse was strong in him. 
Growing older, he is at once pawn-broker and philanthro- 
pist, unselfish lover and murderer. When cornered for some 
crime, he changes his disguise and in a new role lives in the 
same community. It would be hard to imagine a more 
astounding situation than the one in which he finds himself 
in the role of a Methodist minister. Arriving in town ahead 
of the minister who was sent by the bishop, he takes charge 
of achurch. He is already becoming a popular figure when 
the minister arrives. When a great love comes to this man, 
the reader of course expects to see him transformed into a 
law-abiding citizen. He does indeed try to achieve a stable 
personality, but even the love of a good woman does not 
permanently change him. His hunger for change lures him 
Here is a new version of “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” but one outside the realm of the 


on to his final destruction. 
fantastic. Religion has no more interesting problem than 
that of bringing peace to such disordered souls as this. In 
the soul of St. Augustine there were two wills at war until 
at last peace came through the victory of his Christian self. 
This was his conversion. Other men have a “‘counter-conver- 
sion” in which evil becomes the permanent and dominating 
principle. Johann Bojer has brought new light to the cure 
of souls. He shows at once a peril and an opportunity in 
the development of the human spirit. 


O..e Business Man 
to Another 
ICHITA, KANSAS, IS PROUD of Mr. A. A 
Hlyde, manufacturer of an ointment that is hard on 
mosquitoes and easy on sore throats, elder in the Presbyterian 
church, and dispenser of wealth as an intelligent steward 
of the Lord’s goods. Mr. Hyde has compiled eight questions 
which he thinks every man fifty years of age should 
How can the successful business 


answer. Here they are: 


man at fifty plan for his remaining years to make them the 
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most enjoyable of his whole life? With this aim, should 
he plan to retire entirely from business; and if so, when? 
Ry the time he is fifty, if he has built up a good business 
and has capital and income more than sufficient for his 
To illustrate : 
a man largely and increasingly give of his time 


needs, what should he do with the surplus? 


Should such 
to the cultivation of his own physical, mental and spiritual 
ll-being and that of his family? 


we Should he also give 


largely of time and money to organizations for the better- 
ment of society and in furthering personally other religious 
irk? Is it wise for a man of fifty, during his remaining 
vears, to gradually sell out his business’ to employees of 
tested ability and thus give them greater opportunity for 
vice and reward? After providing reasonably by will 
for wife and dependents, should such a man aim, while yet 
living, to administer and distribute the bulk of his estate 
for God and humanity, rather than leave his means to ex- 
Taking it for 

] 


ted that a generous, sympathetic and loving father— 


tant heirs, or even to his adult children? 


CC 


sind man who knows the real joys of life—is needed 


more hy wife and family than they need his estate, Mr. Hyde 


1 


ks a final question: is the right answer to question 


umber one fairly suggested in the remaining seven ques- 


Capital and Labor Ready 
for a New Fray 


F 


ROM VARIOUS PARTS of the country come stories 
of industrial depression. Several large corporations 
The 


ne of the unemployed in the labor market of the great 


ave I 


igid orders against the hiring of additional help. 


' 


While union work- 
the building trades have nothing to complain of, 


es is longer than for several years. 
rapidly diminishing number of new building permits 
tes that this line of activity is moving toward a period 
Those who are in a position to know the attitude 
reat employers of labor report that a determined effort 
he made this year to lower prices in the labor market 
yperation of employers in a number of large cor- 
; can bring this to pass in dealing with unorganized 
These facts indicate the reason why several million 
nen in America pay their money into labor unions, in 
the repeated betrayal 
ul 


t less determined to exploit industry than are 


which they have suffered 
of their leaders. The workmen in their unions 
the 
fir 


em- 


loyers. The sign-painters of Chicago now work 
They tell their 


how much to charge for a sign. This means that they 


week at fifteen dollars a day. 


their employer’s wages rather than have him fix theirs. 
and many like facts indicate the chaos and ill-will 


modern industrial order. Industry has in it warring 


At times the employers practice sabotage 


on 


stry and at other times the workers secure their ends 
the same method. The victims of this industrial war 
nstitute the vast majority in America. They are the 

the professional people, the clerks and unorgan 
labor. It will not always be possible for highly or- 
ed groups to disrupt the economic order to secure 


Wich . ° ° 
elish ends. Sooner or later social machinery must be 


created to bring in more reasonable methods for adjusting 


XUM 
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the remuneration of the hand-workers and the brain-workers 
who constitute our industrial order. 


Attacking the Problem 
of the Newspaper 
T IS WELCOME NEWS that Mr. Jason Rogers, for- 
merly the publisher of the New York Globe, is to launch 
The 
gap left by the disappearance of the Globe has never been 
filled. 
old Globe model. 


a new evening newspaper in the city of New York. 


It is evident that the new paper will be much on the 
“It will be allied with no political party 
“It will be 
committed to no special causes, but will stand for common 


and will adhere to no sect,” says Mr. Rogers. 


sense, for the right, for justice, and above all for truth. The 
paper will be printed in New York, but we plan to make it 
We shall try 


to work out the idea of covering the whole nation’s news, 


something more than a local New York daily. 


thereby making our journal interesting, attractive, and valu- 
able to the entire country.” A self-perpetuating board of 
trustees will be formed, composed of men of distinguished 
attainments, and the final control of the paper will be in 
the hands of this group. News columns are to be free of 
sensationalism, details of vice or crime, vulgarity and trivi- 
alities. Editorials are to be written from the national rather 


than the local standpoint. Mr. Rogers declares that two 


million dollars of “clean, legitimate money that did not ask 
to control either news policy or editorial opinion” is in hand 
wherewith to launch the enterprise. The first issues will 


appear about January 1. 


The Journalistic 
Unrest 


WW! H MR. ROGERS’ ENTERPRISE we have no 
especial concern. We hope it succeeds, for New 
York needs an evening paper of the sort he has in mind. 
And after he has made a success in New York, we hope he 
will come to Chicago and repeat that success in the morning 
field. 
for some observations on the newspaper situation. 


The whole incident, however, furnishes a good text 
Within 
the last few months The Christian Century has printed 
the Methodists of New York, the students at 
Louisville, and articles by Charles M. Sheldon and Charles 


actions of 


W. Wood, all showing an immense amount of dissatisfac- 
tion with American journalism as it now exists. It is fre- 
quently said in religious gatherings that the church should 
launch newspapers, or a national newspaper, of their own 
In such talk we take no part. The churches are now trying to 
run papers, a good many hundreds of them, and not making 
a conspicuous success at the business. There is no more 
evidence that the churches are ready to work out the needed 
new technique for getting the real facts to the people 
than that the profit-seeking corporations in present control 
have been. There is no suggestion that if the facts were 


once secured a church-controlled newspaper would know how 


to present them in a way to induce reading. Nor is there 
any suggestion that the church forées have much concep- 
tion of the costs that would be involved. Mr. Rogers, 


eoing ahead on two million, is taking a desperate financial 
chance. All in all, it seems to us that the best chance for an 
intelligent journalism in America is represented by such an 
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When a trained news- 


enterprise as this of Mr. Rogers. 
paper executive wants to bring out a better type of paper, 
and is willing to devote his experience and such funds as 
he can command to the adventure, then, if the folks who are 
calling for a new journalistic deal will rally to his support, 
omething permanent may result. 
Intelligent Book 
Advertising 


N IT LONG AGO A MAGAZINE was launched giv- 
ing every other 


advertisements are as important as 


page to advertising on the basis that 


| Ms 
any other parts of a 
paper. To which claim the answer must be, It depends on 
the advertisements. Readers of The Christian Century have 


learned to study its book announcements closely, for fre- 


quently there has first appeared there news of volumes that 
have quickly attained outstanding position in their respec- 
tive fields. With the entire publishing market to choose 
from, the book department, by rigorous selection, has at- 


tained a remarkable recognition as a reliable guide in the 
field of current publications 
ken 


lists of “best books” in a dozen different realms is not merely 


Recently, however, this service 


has tz an added step in advance. The publication of 


a scheme to induce book orders. It is an example of com- 
best The 


advertisement 


petent professional advice of the 


readet i 


type. eager 
to the 


may well happen that 


thus as likely to take the 
And it 


one of these careful compilations will prove more valuable 


library as to the book store 


than any other feature of a volume of the paper. This we 
call intelligent advertising. And we say this the more cheer 
fully because of the complete divorce existing between the 


editorial and the adverti 


Writ- 


ing this at a distance of almost two hundred miles from the 


ing and book departments. 


office, no hint of pressure from the business manager can 


be charged. Nor should such a disclaimer be necessary to 
convince our readers of our di edness. The plain 
fact 1s that the men who are so carefully compiling, week 
after week, these lists of book recommendations are doing 


a piece of first-class constructive service, and they deserve 


to have somebody So it has been said. 


Patriotism 
\RTOON NOT LONG AG 


Sam as shaking a 


A’ ) represented Uncle 


advising 


coll se pr fessor by the neck and 


him to teach patriotism. Scattered around, as 


though disgorged from the professor’s pockets, lay tracts on 


altruism, idealism, pacifism, and other taboo subjects, which 
the sinner had evidently been teaching. After seeing this 
cartoon a high school teacher in Michigan asked a hundred 


juniors to write down what they understood by patriotism. 
rhe answers, as he discovered to his surprise, were much 
ike. DPatriotism was defined, first in general terms, such as 


sey 


love of country,” “loyalty to the flag,” “my country right 


or wrong.” Almost invariably, however, the youthful writ- 
ers went on to say that “love of country” or “loyalty to the 
flag” is shown by “willingness to die in time of war,” “en- 
listing without being drafted,” “fighting those who insult 


our flag,” “going to a citizens’ training camp in summer,” 
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or “sewing for the soldiers.” Scarcely one thought of service 
for country in other than military terms. 

Recent events lend weight to the suspicion that patriotism 
is rather generally conceived in this fashion. The averag, 
American, whether high school student or editor of a cit, 
daily, seems to regard his country as a sort of prize fighter 
whose chief virtue lies in his ability to whip all comers. The 
flag, instead of a symbol of liberty of conscience and justice 
for all, comes to be thought of as a kind of pugilistic belt, 
worn by the heavyweight champion among the nationalistic 
scrappers. And patriotism thus becomes mixed up with 
the preservation of fighting form and the recognition of the 


championship symbol. Should some inquiring reporter ask 

















a hundred Americans this fourth of July what they consider 
patriotism to be, an overwhelming majority of them would 
reply in words not essentially different from those of the 
Michigan school children. 

And yet, if there is any one thing clear in the present 
condition of our national life, it is that this conception of 
patriotism is pitifully inadequate. We are just lurching, 
with infinite pain, out from the revelations of a scandalous 
period in our governmental administration. In fact, we are 
not yet out of that mess, for there are still plenty of people 
and plenty of powerful institutions intent upon putting over 
the idea that nothing of any great moment has been dis- 
closed, that such slight irregularities as may have been dis- 
covered might better have been glossed over, and that really 
the whole business has been much ado about nothing. 
Through it all, it is of importance to note that the folks who 
have been caught with the boodle and the folks who have 
sought to belittle this betrayal of trust have been the sort 
of folks who march in the front ranks of the fife and drum 
corps brand of patriots. The effort to choke off the exam- 
ination of the attorney general’s office, we should remember, 
began with the assertion that the chief examiner was not a 
patriot. 

There are few virtues outwardly more appealing than loy- 
alty to country. It may not be the fashion to quote Walter 
Scott any more, but most of us will agree with the Scotch 
bard’s judgment on the “man with soul so dead” who does 
not love his native land supremely. But when such a sacred 
emotion is twisted into a false sort of fetish worship that 
would blind us to evil at home and make us provocatively 
belligerent in our attitude toward all the rest of the world, 
then it is time for the thinking American to cry a halt upon 
those who would bring this to pass. Patriotism is too fine to 
allow it to be stolen by the jingo or made the screen behind 
which the exploiter carries out his selfish designs. We need 
to keep insisting upon the true connotations of the idea, else 
we will awaken in some future day to find ourselves robbed 
at home and ruined abroad. 

Theodore Roosevelt—whose standing as an authority even 
the most insistent of the flag-wavers will admit—saw clearly 
of what sort the dangers are that true patriotism must face 
within the nation. In speaking of the early settlers of the 
country he once said: “Moreover, as men ever find, whether 
in the tiniest frontier community or in the vastest and most 
highly organized and complex society, their worst foes were 
in their own bosoms—dissension, distrust, the inability of 
some to work and the unwillingriess of others, jealousy, at 


rogance and envy, folly and laziness.” And a patriotism 
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that does not place first the determination to keep the inter- 
nal national life clean and just and noble is hardly a patriot- 
ism at all. 

Turn then to the contacts of the nation with other nations 
and you are in the realm out of which most of our popular 
and unsatisfactory ideas of patriotism have sprung. In the 
early days of the American revolution the colonists, in their 
desire for a flag, raised one that depicted a rattlesnake poised 
to strike, with the motto, ““Don’t tread on me!” 
are sedulously cultivating that as a patriotic notion of Amer- 
ica’s attitude toward the rest of mankind after a hundred 
And 
in September, we are told, every man, woman and child in 
the country, every factory, every hospital, every school, is 


Too many 
and fifty vears of unparalleled national development. 


to be rushed through a day of military mobilization, just as 
an object lesson to the rest of the world. One can hear the 
rattles: “Don’t tread on me.” 

\ strange mood, this, in which to meet our fellow-men in 
this generation. Our secretary of state gravely assures us 
that we are in less danger of attack than at any previous 
time in our history, yet, to prove the quality of our patriot- 
ism, we insist upon showing how quickly we can strip off 
coat and shirt and assume the proper pugilistic crouch. And 
what a travesty it all is of the very world order of our times! 
he “don’t tread on me” flag came out of a period when 
e latest event in political ideas was the discovery of the 
possibility of independence. The world had just felt its 
way along, with the weariness of centuries of thought and 
experiment, to that stage. Our fathers were quick to greet 
it, and launched the American revolution on the strength of 
that new conception. The French revolution followed. The 
revolt of the Spanish colonies in South America came hard 
after. And so on, through most of the nineteenth century. 
(here are still parts of the world where the word inde- 


pendence is coming as a new gospel. 


1 
1} 
in 


And there are still 
plenty of people who think that it represents the last word 
political idealism and wisdom. 

Of course, the truth is that the nations have passed on 
trom the era of independence to that of interdependence. 
We still thrill to the former word, and will for generations 
me. It will still be cause of public outcry a century 


hence 1 


one so much as hints that his country is not to be 
“free and independent.” But, to anyone who deals in reali- 
les, it is already clear that independence has become a very 
strictly circumscribed commodity. Whether we like it or 
not, we are not, in reality, independent. 
ndent. 
to anarchy without having the effects felt on the wheat plains 


ot Nebraska. 


We are inter- 
depx The central part of Europe cannot be reduced 
The members of a great race in Asia cannot 
tcel themselves insulted and outraged without affecting the 
wages of the loom-tenders of Massachusetts. The scien- 
lists and inventors seem leagued to bring us together with 
lmost terrifying speed. 


Thrust, thus, in upon one another, 
our salvation depends upon our ability to find some means 
of mutual accommodation and cooperation. An enlightened 
self-interest bids us make our contacts with other peoples as 
mutually agreeable as they can be made. 

It is in the face of such a world situation as this that the 


jingo would insist upon a type of patriotism expressed in 
t 
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erms of a big fleet, new naval bases, an enlarged army, a 
populace enrolled for military service, all the resources of a 
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country ostensibly seeking to live by trade so organized that, 
at a moment’s notice, they can be revealed as potentialities 
of war. Wave the flag above this; talk vaguely about a 
hypothetical danger of attack; damn the peace-seekers, and 
this, the jingoes assure us, is patriotism. This is the proper 
spirit for the republic that came into being in Independence 
Hall one hundred and forty-eight years ago. If it be, it 
bears a much closer resemblance to the atmosphere of the 
Prussia of Wilhelm II. than to the spirit of any America 
our fathers ever knew. And it offers a needless and gratui 
tous evidence of lack of confidence in our neighbors at the 
very time when it is becoming clear that we must live with 
them on increasingly intimate terms. 

Two dozen families, more or less, occupy the houses in 
one block. In the very center lives the Samson family, the 
wealthiest and one of the largest families in the neighbor- 
hood. The rest of the residents have their troubles, but 
they are learning, as the community grows older, to get 
along together. The Samsons, however, are not fitting in 
very well. Mrs. Samson is becoming more and more touchy 
about letting any of the neighbors’ children play on het 
lawn or tramp through her halls. Mr. 


opportunity to let all who will listen know what a bunch 


Samson loses no 
of loafers and good-for-nothings he thinks his neighbors 
are. And the Samson children spend a lot of time yelling 
that theirs is the best family on the street, and offering to 
Yet 
seem to wonder why they are not more popular! 

What is the tri 


both civil and international, is it not clear that the truly 


whip anybody who doubts it. some of the Samsons 


patriotism? In the light of conditions, 


patriotic course just now is that which adds inner strength 
to the nation by the cleansing of its spiritual vision and the 
stiffening of its mora! fibre while, at the same time, it adds 
strength to the perception of a community of interests on the 
part of all the nations. And that, cutting away the husks of 
words and getting at the kernel of action, means that, in 
this year of opportunity, that man is the true patriot who, 
by any means, helps to secure in any measure an informed 
American public, ready to meet the world with open eye 
and high hearts and resolved to cooperate with all other 
peoples who so desire. For in such a resolve as this lies 
most surely security and prosperity. 

America has been rich in the devotion of her sons. She 
needs now a new type of devotion, to be expressed in a 
demand for cleanness within and the spirit of cooperation 
without. She cannot afford to be satisfied with a self-pro- 
claimed devotion that concerns itself mainly with matters 
that are largely matters of ritual or have a dubious reality. 
The snares that beset her, both at home and abroad, are 
too menacing for her to commit her name to the keeping of 
those who can shout most loudly or who spend their time 
in shaking fists at shadows. So America needs to beware 
lest she be fooled into thinking that patriotism is any course 
of action that plays into the hands of the jingo. For the 
jingo, however he may frame his blatancy in bunting, is just 


He 


spends his days hunting for cheap applause, and, like some 


about the most useless citizen any nation now contains. 
others, he generally has his reward. But this is not a time 
when the country is served by such self-advertising gentry. 
True patriotism just now is likely to be very quiet but go 
very deep. 
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The Necessity of Belief 
j igew PREACHER TOOK FOR HIS TEXT that 
crucial question, “What think ye of Christ? Whose 
but centered his attention wholly on the 


son is he?” 


first three words. His subject was The Necessity of 
Belief. 
tendency to minimize the essentials of doctrine and to 
that 
could be a satisfactory substitute for those correct ap- 
the 
pensable basis of the religious and moral life. 


He criticized sharply the pernicious modern 


assume ethical conduct and social enthusiasms 


indis 
He 


with 


prehensions of religious truth which are 
quoted “As a man thinketh in his heart so is he” 
the emphasis on thinketh rather than on heart—and a 
sentence from Carlyle to the effect that when faith 
grows dim conduct grows unreliable. It was an elo- 
quent exposition, perhaps rather too rationalistic but 
on the whole impressive and persuasive, of the func- 
tion of intellectual attitudes in the determination of 
practical attitudes. 

There is a certain cogency in that line of argument, 
however much modern psychology may insist that a 
man's beliefs are more often the explanations and 
defenses of his conduct than the determining factor in 
it. Belief is wholesome and even necessary; good, 
rugged, whole-hearted belief. No good comes from a 
vague and non-affirmative faith, or even from the hold- 
ing of a well articulated body of sound doctrine in a 
timid and tremulous fashion. Men must believe some- 
thing with their whole souls if they are to make much 
progress in saving their own souls, or enriching their 
lives, or lifting the world. Not a critical fastidiousness 
which exhausts itself in picking flaws in other people's 
faith; not a chronic indisposition to positive commit- 
ment; not a nervous eagerness to whittle belief down 
to the closest possible approximation to nothing at all; 
but a virile and liberal (that is, generous) faith in the 
great realities, is the power that moves mountains and 


We heartily 


agree with the preacher as to the tremendous need of 


does the work of God in a world of men. 


belief. 
‘| | en 


ert, as an obvious corollary of this principle, the 


in the second half of his sermon he proceeded 
to as 
indispensable necessity of believing the apostles’ creed 
and the Nicene creed in their every article and phrase. 
This is the intellectual content of Christianity and 


therefore the thing that must be believed. Men go to 


‘ 


and fro in a foolish and futile search for the “essence of 
Christianity,” when all the while it is laid down there 
in black and white, stamped with the practically unan- 
imous approval of the whole church from the earliest 
ages. Strangely enough, the preacher seemed to feel 
that his first thesis was a sufficient support for his 
second; that if one conceded the necessity of believing 
something, it must follow as the night the day that 
the 


expressions of faith. 


two historic creeds were the final and universal 

We have no present disposition to discuss, much less 
to deny, the correctness of these ancient and honored 
symbols as formulations of theological truth, but rather 


to animadvert upon the curious type of mind which 
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concludes that the necessity of believing something 
It is 
the same type of mind which argues that tithing is a 


carries with it the necessity of believing these. 


perpetual requirement of divine law because naturally 
there must be some fixed ratio and no other is so fre- 
quently mentioned or so often adopted. For so many 
centuries a large section of the church officially identi- 
fied faith with the acceptance of the Nicene dogmas 
that it is hard for the distinction between them to be 
grasped by these who are impressed by the history of 
the creeds in the church but who do not permit them- 
selves to inquire too critically into the history of the 
But it is not diffi- 
cult to trace the main steps by which confusion has 


formation of the creeds themselves. 
crept into the use of that noble word. First, there are 
memorable utterances of our Lord and his apostles in 
regard to the importance of “faith.” Then, references 
to “the faith” and to “the faith once for all delivered 
to the saints.” Then gradually took form the “rule of 
faith,” which grew into the apostles’ creed that did 
not get its present form until the eighth century though 
a version approximating it was current in the fourth. 
Out of the theological controversies of the east issued 
the Nicene creed in the fourth century, winning a 
precarious approval through imperial pressure but only 
slowly coming to general recognition and that after 
the addition of 
Toledo in the sixth cen- 


rather significant alterations, such as 
the filogue by the council of 
tury. These statements may be all very well as sum- 
maries of theological thought, but certainly they are 
very remote from anything that Jesus had in mind 
when he spoke of faith, and they are by no means sup- 
ported by any real or supposed psychological necessity 
to “believe something” as a basis for conduct. 

There has not appeared in print for many years—not 
ever, so far as we know—a better brief setting forth 
of the whole case of the historic creeds, how they rose, 
why they rose, what they mean, and their present use 
and value (if any), than is found in the little book 
called “Creeds and Loyalty,” by seven members of the 
faculty of the Episcopal Theological School of Cam- 
bridge. It is rather a cautious statement, phrased with 
due consideration for the feelings of those who have a 
tender regard for the documents in question, as the 
But it 
doctrines 


authors themselves have. 
which were 


believed by some of the New Testament writers, that 


two great creeds contain 
their contents are irrelevant to the question of loyalty 
to Christ, that their use in public worship should not be 
mandatory, and that as tests of church membership 
they are not so much wrong in detail as completely and 
fundamentally wrong. Because the church is not essen- 
tially a company of people holding the same opinions 
about religion, but a group with a common loyalty 
and a common ideal, a test which sets up a series of 
propositions for the standardization of theological opin 
the variations, is wholly 
inappropriate, and no talk about the necessity of “be- 
lieving something” can make this the kind of thing 
that must be believed. 


ion and exclusion of all 


Lawrence, “What right has any branch of the Catholic 
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church to set up a bar of entrance to the church which 
is higher than that used by the apostles themselves?’ 

Certainly one must believe in something. One must 
believe in God or one cannot pray. One must believe 
in himself or one cannot work. One must believe in 
his fellowmen or one cannot love. Whoever wishes to 
be saved, it is above all necessary that he believe in God 
and man and himself, with an assurance strong enough 
to become a ground for action, so that he may be able 


to pray and love and work. 


The Rise of Womanhood 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


I ENTERED INTO mine house, and I said unto Keturah: 

I have read the promise in the Book of Job, wherein 
it saith, Thou shalt visit thine habitation and shall not 
; therefore will I keep silent, and not offend with 
my tongue. 


sin 


And Keturah inquired, saying, What is the trouble 
this time? 

And I answered, It is Woman. 

And Keturah said, I knew thee in thy Youth and I 

not discover that thou didst have any prejudice 

igainst Womenkind. 

\nd I said, I have had more experience since then 
oth at home and abroad. 

\nd she said, As thou hast just come from abroad, I 

fer that it is not this time thy wife who hath offended. 

\nd I said, Keturah, thou most blessed and bother- 


f 


ne of all the daughters of Eve, thou dost never offend 
me; and if all women were like thee, then should no 
son of the Prophet Mohammed desire a Paradise filled 
with Black-eyed Houris to minister to the requirements 
But some of these here now Modern 
Women would take away the Goat of those who dwell 
in the tents of Kedar. 

\nd I took up my parable, and said: 


of True Believers. 


Until now there have been a few places where Man- 
kind as such might take refuge. 
ing Room upon the Ships that go upon the High Seas. 


I 


but Women have invaded the Smoking Room and they 


There was the Smok- 


Smoke and they Gamble and they do Scandalous things 
\nd Keturah said, Do they do anything that the men 
ere not previously doing? 
\nd I answered her not, and said, Interrupt me not. 
1 not returning from a Voyage upon the High Seas. 
And that hath been 
he Last Stand of Democracy, for no man hath any 
other title than Next, whether he be Rich Man or Poor 
And it was about the 
last place where a man might find refuge from Women. 
But now there sitteth a Row of Women filling up the 
Chairs and waiting for their Hair to be cut and their 


ave come from the Barber Shop. 


Man or Beggar Man or Thief. 


Necks to be Shaven. 

And I said, So is it at the Polls. The Ballots be Long, 
and it taketh time to Mark them, and elections come 
Often, and it was hard enough for men to take time 
from Business to vote. And now must they stand in 
line for a Bunch of Women who are out to elect a 
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Woman on the School Board and a Woman for the 
Legislature and a very nice man who weareth the most 
Darling Necktie for some office which they do not 
happen to want. 

And Keturah 
know just as much about voting as the men do. 

And I said, I am not doubting that; and they may 
But I have been hearing a lot about the 


said, I have no doubt those women 


know more. 
Woman Question, and now I should like some one to 
devote a little attention to the Man Question. 

And Keturah said, I know the Man Question, and I 
have the answer to it. 

And I said, Take me into thy Confidence, I beseech 
thee. : 

And she said, The Man Question is, When do we eat’ 
And the answer is, Lunch is now Ready, and thou shalt 
discover if it be not a Mighty Good One. 


And it was. 
And my answer to the Woman Question is Keturah. 


VERSE 


Bartimaeus 


OD, grant to us thy blessed Gift again, 
G To walk with us, as once in Galilee 
Talking of pebbles, and of birds o’erhead ; 
Of little children, and our daily bread 
To us, thy lowly fisher-folk! Make plain 
The shining wonder of Himself again 
That we may touch the seamless garment’s hem, 
And be made whole of selfishness and sin; 
Behold. the hearts made humble and contrite 
Lord, that we may at last receive our sight! 

LAURA SIMMONS. 


Ascension 


DO not like the earth. 
It has too many pores and caverns 
And graves. 


The miner works far down 
But he has memories of trees 
And clouds and stars. 


The poet sings of leaves of grass 
And log-like falls into the ditch 
At last. 


” 


Jesus said, “I ascend 


Thark God for that! 


I love the sky. 
The earth is but a momentary 
landing place. 
Why be clods when born 
With upward stroke? 
Hersert R. WHITING. 





The Faith of the Fathers 


By Edward A. Steiner 


— INGE IN ONE OF HIS thought-provoking 
essays calls attention to the well-known fact that 
the modern man’s hunger for immortality is not very 
keen. He attributes this, at least in part, to man’s grow- 
ing sense of justice, which refuses to be saved at the 
expense of those who are damned. There is no doubt 
that salvationism in religion is an overplayed tune, and 
that men are not attracted in any large degree to the 
churches, or to a righteous life by their fears of hell or 
offers of eternal life. Other causes than man’s sense of 
justice must be operative in this satiation with life, not- 
ably the fact that he lives much and fast, and that his 
harassed nerves crave eternal rest more than eternal 
existence. 

Man’s hunger for immortality has reverted or ad 
vanced—depending upon one’s viewpoint—to~ the de- 


sire to perpetuate the life of his group, his race, the 


church or the nation. The Hebrews, as is well known, 


life. 


survival of Israel, and they seem to 


had but a vague desire for eternal Their hope 


centered in the 
have achieved for their race an immortality, and fo: 
their capital Jerusalem a perpetual existence in the spiritual 
hopes of mankind. 


TRIBAL DEITIES 


It is the easy habit acquired since the war, to point 


to Germany as the worst example of modern national- 
ism. No doubt it exaggerated the cult of this collective 
ego: but other smaller, weaker and newer nations have 


exhibited all the undesirable nationalism, 


world in the 


qualities of 


the conquest of some part of the interest 


of a particular kultur, and the worship of a tribal God. 
people, when they implored the aid 


unst their enemies, saw 


The German 


of 
of 


the Almighty a; him as a sort 


Fritz who 


super ruled the world by military command, 
ind who was eager to drill mankind to march in step 
toward its de stiny, led by one of the glorious Hohen- 
zollerns 

The rene per 
abolished 


however, where they have not 
their “bon Dieu,” pray to a benign French- 
man who has excellent taste, and who, knowing all, 
forgives all, The Enylish 


“1 is still the Jehovah of the Jews, largely because he 


especially in Frenchmen. 


a good Puritan; and while they are not sure whether 
\nglo-Saxons are or are not one of the lost tribes 

of the house of Israel, they have no doubt that they 
are the meek, who “shall inherit the earth.” The Ameri- 
ean God has a somewhat indistinct aspect, because we 
still of unblended national origins; but more and 

*, he is assuming a distinct personality, and, when 

we are done with him he will be 100 per cent American. 
Whatever their features or form, to these gods all 
peoples still bring their human sacrifices; to these gods 
they pray for blessing, and from them they expect the 
gift of immortality for their particular nation. Every 
nation believes that it has a mission and a destiny, 
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though most of them have had to reconstruct their 
program and change their schedules, the war having 
played havoc with timetables, and many through trains 
having been annulled. 

In the nearly one hundred and fifty years of its na- 
tional existence, the United States has been quietly and 
determinedly fulfilling its mission—moving steadfastly 
and while it has felt the shocks 
of war, and many things have become unsteady, noth- 


toward its destiny 


ing has been overthrown, and no great changes are 
imminent. This conviction of having a mission, as a 
nation, has not been a later arousing by some poet 
patriot, a Dante or Mazzini, a Schiller or Koerner, but 
was incorporated into its charter, framed before the 
anchor of the Mayflower had touched the bottom of 
Plymouth harbor. Its government has been main- 
tained upon a democratic basis—in spite of its curious 
and confusing mixture of people, and the fact that the 
words politics and politicians carry uglier connotations 
here than anywhere else in the world. 

The success of this experiment in America has been 
due to many causes, chief of them being the fact that 
it was in harmony with the need and the growing de- 
sires of mankind. On the whole, it has not been an 
efficient or always an honest government, and it has 
sorely tried the faith of its electorate, but the desire 
to retain this faith has overcome all doubts and disap- 
pointments. 


THE AMERICAN FAITH 


Each President has been met by the good will of all 
the people, no matter how bitter the partisan struggle 
out of which he emerged the victor. His personality 
American regards 
criticism of the form of government equal to treason. 


becomes almost sacrosanct, and the 
This faith in ourselves may not stand unhurt by the 
latest revelations of our political unworthiness, but it 
is a comfort to know, though small and sad comfort in- 
deed, that those implicated in this assassination of na- 
tional were not the foreign-born or their 
Our political institutions have functioned 
equally well or ill in bedlamitic New York and Anglo- 
Saxon Oklahoma, and the danger which threatens them 
is traceable to a rather universal malady more than to 
a regional or racial one. 

It has been said over and over again that the fathers 
of the republic would have been less liberal in the expression 
of their political faith had they known of the coming 
ethnic confusion; but on this point we must not be too 
sure. Theirs was an age of faith, unplagued by the 
intelligence test, the Nordic mania or narrow national- 
ism. When they wrote that it was self-evident that 
“all men are created free and equal,” they were thinking 
of all men and not only of white Protestants or blond 
Nordics. It was more than a convenient rallying cry 
to throw off the yoke of the oppressor, or to emphasize 


integrity 
children. 
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the fact that “No man is good enough to rule another 
without his consent.” If the fathers drew their inspira- 
tion from the Hebrew prophets and the Christ gospel, 
they no doubt believed that men are equal, in the sense 
that potentially they are all spiritual beings, that they 
may not be used as mere cannon fodder to feed the 
vanity of kings, or dumb tools to draw riches from the 
earth and be thrown away with rust and dust when they 
have enriched their exploiters. 

Henry Newman in his volume “Education for Moral 
Growth,” has pointed out the wrong done by a negative 
interpretation of the doctrine of equality. In educa- 
tion it has meant a deadening sameness, in politics “a 
general unwillingness to elect officials whose attain- 
nents are above the average,” in social life the stand- 
ardization of the thoughts and habits of the people to 
a common pattern with resultant mediocrity and drab 
uniformity. With the exception of the political field, 
in which we still choose the “hail fellow,” the glib 
talker, and chinchuckler, the tendency is in the other 
direction, swinging fast to extremes. 


DANGER OF INTELLECTUAL ARISTOCRACY 


In education we are separating the dullards from the 
gifted. Many colleges are beginning rigidly to choose 
their recruits from the upper third of the high school 
grist, and soon we shall have an intellectual aristocracy 
which may mean that we shall be exploited more adroitly 
and not necessarily be served more efficiently. The 
evils from which we suffer are not due to our low level 
of intelligence, but to our lack of moral stamina. Morons 
and halfwits did not precipitate the world war, neither 
have they caused the economic indigestion from which 
mankind suffers through being fed on a half-baked 
peace pie; nor are parliaments and congresses corrupt 
fourteen year old 
guides their deliberations. 

In our social life we are fast breaking up the monotony 


inefiicient because mentality 


caused by a false sense of equality. Men and women 
are striving for individuality and are succeeding in be- 
coming equally bad. The intrinsic worth of the indi- 
vidual, which we may well believe was sensed by the 
fathers of the republic, is no nearer its proper valuation, 
in spite of little theatres, wholesale hair bobbing and 
the defiance of moral codes. 

Less and less a reality is our political equality, which 
assumes that no individual of any religious or racial 
group is to be barred from offering his services to the 
community or from a share in deciding the objects of 
the services. The denial of these requests and the 
striving for them may lead to civil war, and the sense 


of powerlessness of the individual, against the combina- 


tion of racial or capitalistic monopolies, is leading to 
a dangerous despair; or at least to an unfaith in the 
soundness of our present social and political order. 


“That all men are equal in their duty to give their 
best, that their best must be made better, and that this 
is possible only through fruitful interplay” are facts 
which need stressing more and more. That education 
without ethics may mean national deterioration, that 
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striving for individuality without the sense of social 
responsibility may lead to moral anarchy, that political 
equality without proper evaluation of inequalities and 
leaving them free to prove themselves equal, may lead 
to civil war or revolution, need equally emphatic reiter 
ation. The mission of the nation is not fulfilled when 
it merely saves the Constitution and preserves its origi- 
nal form of government. 


TRAINING CITIZENS 

Institutions cannot long be maintained true to their 
interest, unless they help to develop men and women 
who are animated by the spirit out of which the in 
stitutions grew. If we are to have democratic institu- 
tions, we need to train democratically minded citizens. 
This means, first of all, that education must train men 
to be open-minded. The stand-patter type of mind is 
But there 
is no such society today, for great changes are taking 


desirable only in a society which stands pat. 


place so swiftly that they are almost imperceptible, and 
The re 


actionary who leans back so far that he has concussion 


no rigid form can stand against the pressure. 


of the brain, the radical who leans forward till he has 
vertigo, and the liberal who turns with every gust of 
wind till he is dizzy, need to know that progress is 
attained by marching steadily forward ; cautiously, most 
of the time, and in swift, leaping steps on occasions. 

Every nation has a note to which it responds, and 
out of which grow its heart songs and its rallying tunes. 
Slow, wailing measures, many of them, which arouse 
memories of sorrow and suffering, and which touch the 
heartstrings with soft fingers, to ease the hurt. America 
has such a national note—a lusty, virile, short, sharp 
the 
struggle is between the sensuous syncopated jazz, with 


note, struggling to be shaped into a tune—and 


its purposeless gyrations, and the brisk march tune of 


Sousa’s band. The struggle is between pleasure and 


duty, selfish indulgence and a great achievable purpose. 


Our hesitation to choose between the two may be due 


our growing unfaith in our national mission and 


destiny. 
AMERICA’S MISSION 


Most of us, however, believe that America has a 
mission to fulfil; to realize here the ideals of democracy 
in its political and social institutions, through dem 


Whether 


mission to other nations in their political and economic 


ocratically minded persons. America has a 
perplexities is in dispute, and until the national mind 
is clear upon that subject, we must keep our own house 
in order—now so sadly disordered by social, religious 
hold to the 
faith of the fathers who believed in all men, in their spir- 


Her 


destiny then need not worry us, and when she grows 


and racial antagonisms. America must 


itual possibilities and their political worthiness. 


old, as she must, and somewhere upon this planet a 
more vigorous people rises out of barbarism and begins 
to run the race, then may America have been in the 
memories of mankind a not unworthy successor to 
those people who died in the faith, and who have 
achieved an historic immortality. 





“An Irrepressible Conflict” 


By Gaius Glenn Atkins 


KEEN-WITTED TEACHER of English once said 
that the best bid for posthumous remembrance was 
to write lyric poetry. Any man, he maintained, who gave 
himself with reasonable persistence to that engaging pursuit 
might in the course of a lifetime achieve one true lyric: 
thereafter he would be named among the immortals. But 
a man who coins a pregnant phrase widely applicable may 
do as much, and William H. Seward did just that on the 
25th of October, 1858, at Rochester, New York, in a speech 
which made history. He was speaking in a gubernatorial 
campaign and in the interests of a party whose supreme 
concern was not a return to “normalcy” but an advance in 
righteousness. 

It was a troubled time. The country had just been swept 
by an hysterical agitation against foreigners and an econo- 
mic and social system deeply entrenched in business, politics 
and pride of race was threatened and was defending itself, 
having control of most organs of public opinion, by the 
intolerant abuse of those who challenged it. There was 
everywhere a grave sense of vast and hostile interests mov- 
ing to some portentous issue. Seward himself has told us 
how, as he went up to Rochester deeply moved by the 
menace of the time, the autumnal colors of the trees on the 
hills of the Mohawk valley seemed touched with a deeper 
than the red of 


history which had brought the state to such a pass and 


crimson fading leaves. Reviewing the 
the forces hastening the issue, he foresaw collision and 
then he said: “Shall I tell you what this collision means? 
Those who think it accidental, unnecessary, the work of in- 
fanatical 


terested or agitators and therefore ephemeral, 


mistake the case altogether. It is an irrepressible conflict 


between opposing and enduring forces.” 


I. 


\s we have often enough been to!d, we oug 


ht not to mis- 
take a pop-gun for the crack of doom, and there are a deal 
of pop-guns in action just now—as may be always. But it 
is, on the whole, more costly folly to mistake the crack of 


doom for a pop-gun. A good many things first and last 
which have made and unmade history have at first sounded 


very much like pop-guns: as for example the sometime 


shout 
- nartns let -] t¢ - } Te 4 hich - parchme 
of certain students about a bonhre in which a parchment 
imposingly adorned with seals was being burned, or a pistol 
shot in Serajevo of a July morning. 


deal of h : 


various regions of 


\ very great ippening just now in 


controversy is in itself of no great 


moment. A students’ meeting here, an lepworth League 


mecting there, resolutions somewhere else—and resolutions 
are more often pop-guns than the crack of doom—edito- 
rials, agitations: they would be negligible save to pad the 


columns of newspapers, were it not for the suggestion 


of something vaster behind them. It is their revelation of 
profoundly opposed conceptions of the conduct of our most 
massive human enterprises which gives them arresting sig- 
nificance. Embattled conceptions of loyalty, patriotism, the 


conduct of great affairs, social and racial relationships are 


mutually opposed along a front which makes the front of 
the late war only a local issue. The lines run through 
church, industrial groups, diplomacies, congresses and _ par- 
liaments and the souls of men, immaterial and viewless, to 
be traced only in attitudes and idealisms. 

True enough our weapons are, for the moment, only 
words, but the words are edged and one need not be an 
alarmist to see behind them tensions of temper bound to 
take form in action. Can we trace through all the confusion 
of the time the profounder alignments which control the 
opposing forces? Yes, we can, and their disclosure is 
luminously simple. The sermon on the mount is asserting 
its mandate over the entirety of life. To paraphrase Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg address: Nineteen hundred years ago 
Jesus Christ brought forth in Galilee a new ideal of life 
conceived in the spirit of God and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are the sons of God and brethren, that 
the kingdom of God is man’s master duty, with righteous- 
ness for the law of it, love for the spirit of it and human 
worth for the treasure of it. Now we are engaged ina 
mighty struggle testing whether a religion so conceived and 


so dedicated can endure. 


Il. 
There were anticipations of the struggle before Chris- 
tianity, but it took final form in the spirit, the teaching 
and the imperial self-assertion of Jesus Christ. From first 
to last he opposed his order to the world order about him 
and claimed the whole of life. He flung the challenge of it 
full in the face of the force and authority of his time and 
went to the cross untroubled as to the final issue. True 
enough, his kingdom to begin with was only such stuff as 
dreams are made of. It was a kingdom of imponderable, 
untouchable, unweighable things, which in the end out- 
weigh all that can be cast into the scale against them. It 
was a kingdom of insights and ideals and the true under- 
standing of prevailing forces. It was a kingdom—one can 
repeat the word, there is no better—of human values. It 
was to be a kingdom of just and kind human relation- 


ships with no place in it for gain at another man’s cost nor 


any using of other men as mere tools. It was rich in com- 
its beatitudes began with the weary and heavy 


It took no account of force save to go along with it 


passion 
laden. 
till fi 


ce was weary and stopped and then still to go on. 
lt sought no conquests save the conquests of love and 


truth freely felt and accepted. It had and has no weapons 


save its reasonableness, its eternal rightness and the vindica-§ 


‘1 


m of its rule in the soul and in society. 
No need to say how completely opposed all this was t 
the order which Jesus challenged, an order which felt by 
That 
The irre- 
pressible conflict between the ideals and methods of Jesus 


instinct rather than reason the menace of his gospel. 


is why, among other things, they crucified him. 


and the massive and age-old order which he called “this 
world” began at Calvary and has never since ceased. The 


history of the last two thousand years in the western world 
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is at bottom the story of its progress. For a long time it 

was largely interior and individualistic. By that I mean that 

Christianity sought to create a new personal ethic and a new 

type of character. 

Christianity spent an immense force in getting its fol- 
lowers free of pagan license. It spent an equally immense 
force in creating a religious spirit—in getting men con- 
cerned, that is, about their own souls and their relation to 
God and immortality. And it won out in these regions. 
Never completely, but so at last as to make personal good- 
ness according to its own standards an accepted ideal of 
life. It thus affected the more intimate relationships and 
secured a constantly widening range of friendly goodness. 
lt wore down slavery and serfdom, though doubtless eco- 
nomic development helped it here. But that proves nothing 
save the one great thing our own time is so slow in seeing: 
that Christian ideals are the best economics in the world. 
They even challenged war and though the “truce of God” 
was pitiably inadequate, it was plainly seen that an age 
whose main businesses were fighting and worshipping felt 
increasingly the irreconcilable contradiction of its battles 
and its creeds. 


Ill. 


But all this is shop worn. The main point is that though 
Christianity for centuries took predominantly an ecclesi- 
astical and doctrinal direction, it was never able to let the 
whole business of life alone. It was always coming to grips 
with something which denied its essential spirit. It felt 
rather than reasoned that it could not go on unless it made 

force and quality of it supreme in every region of 
uman conduct. Its master words, “love” and “righteous- 
ness” and “brotherhood,” have no meaning at all unless 
they control concrete relationships and, if they are to have 
iree course and be glorified, they must have a machinery 
to work with and through, built according to their own speci- 
fications and turning out their own approved products. 
Love cannot work with the tools of hate. 

In a sentence, Christianity must live in and work through 
n entirely Christian society. The sheer difficulty of a con- 
istent Christian life has always been in its incompleteness. 
The ethic and ideals of Jesus demand a complete society 
completely obedient to that ethic and those ideals in every 
aspect. Christianity is terribly difficult when one man 
lives it alone, simply because he has to act toward other men 
in ways which their attitudes do not complement. But when 
they have their dealings in the spirit of Jesus the harmony 
and power of their contacts are beyond our most daring 


dreams. Christianity is terribly hard when an entire society 


lives half in and half out of Christian loyalties, recognizing 
their supremacy in devotion and character and caught at 
the same time in the drive of social processes which have 
an entirely different line of descent and another set of laws. 
Uur very souls are strained by the stress of a situation which 
is more nearly the key to the estate of Christianity in the 
world today than any other thing. 

Many of us seek to escape this hard fact by refusing to 
recognize that it exists, others take refuge in a mysticism— 
which is, though they do not know it, a counsel of despair 
—as the mystics of the late middle ages withdrew from a 
world which seemed beyond the power of happier change 
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into the citadels of their own souls. Many of us lead lives 
of divided loyalties hoping for better things, and yet afraid 
of them at the same time, serving God and mammon and 
making a virtue of it. An outstanding group deny entirely 
the force of Christian ideals. Such as these tell us they 
will not work, and the sooner we stop trying to make them 
work, the better for the world, since the will to be strong 
and the power to enforce this will are the only dependable 
realities. But these are only phases of an irrepressible con- 
flict; those who seek to run away from it carry it in their 
souls as they go; those who would end it by stark surrender 
to the old world order find themselves enmeshed in another 
and more hopeless struggle—and even so Christianity will 
not let them alone. 

IV. 

But a new sense of what is at stake is beginning finally 
and closely to emerge: we begin to see how vast is the un- 
dertaking to which Christianity is committed, how momen- 
tous the issue. We are almost suddenly discovering what 
heights—or depths—of contrasting idealisms run through 
our politics, our industries, and our economics, our interna- 
We are 


beginning to see, perhaps for the first time in the history of 


tional outlooks, our philosophies and our faiths. 


Christianity, what a fully applied Christianity means and 
asks. A vast deal of what Christianity has heretofore done 
to create its own environment has been almost unconsciously 
done: today as never before Christianity has a consciously 
held ethical and social program and the number of those 
who hold that program is growing as the church grew in 
the second and third centuries. It will some day be seen 
as the outstanding characteristic of the end of the nineteenth 
and the beginning of the twentieth centuries. 

Of course, the war did much to release this new and 
clearly held passion. It taught us the alternatives we face. 
True enough and sadly enough, the war taught many of 
us nothing at all; such as these are already asking for an- 
other lesson and perhaps, if those in America who want it, 
with their like in other lands, could be put in one place and 
be given it as the war experts are now planning it, human- 
But 


They see that we 


ity might profit thereby in all its subsequent history. 
the clear visioned amongst us do see. 
have to choose between the gospel of Jesus Christ made 
concretely supreme in every region of life and an order 
which contains within itself the germs of its own destruc- 
tion. Before the war we were really beginning to under- 
stand how far the social order we were building around us 
challenged, in the spirit and method of it, the sermon on 
the mount. The immense industrial development of the 
last one hundred years was outrunning Christianity and 
in and 
relationship which but yesterday seemed wholly adequate 


creating a situation which standards of conduct 


We should be able to discuss the sit- 
uation without rancor. 


have broken down. 
We have not purposely made it: it 
overtook us. Law was caught in the advance as concretely as 
religion. Judges are now ceasing to apply the “fellow 
servant” rule to a thousand miles of railroad or a machine 
10,000 Sut they still 


maintain that the “freedom of contract” holds in a line of 


crowded factory with workers. 
unemployed half a block long before an employment agency 
where a man has no choice but to take a job—or beg, or 
steal, or starve. 
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Time was when the field of applied Christianity was coter- 
A man 
dealt with his neighbors and if he dealt with them in an 


minous with close and clearly seen relationships. 
honest friendly way he had done his part. Today the con- 
We see behind 
the ordinary employments of life their far-reaching conse- 


sequences of our actions girdle the globe. 


quences. Distances have disappeared. Frontiers are no 
longer red lines on a map: they are the menacing meeting 
places of growing populations pressed from behind against 
barriers of race and nationality with their immense and 
competitive complexities. 

We see that we have no choice save to bring all this under 
the rule of a saving force and a reconciling spirit and we 
know, many of us, nowhere to turn save to the Christianity 
of Jesus Christ. But the doing of this means far-reaching 
readjustments which the defenders of things as they are are 
unwilling to accept. It means new definitions of honor, 
possession and power, a daring self-commitment to forces 
which may destroy and not a few fears. 

‘Two orders are thus contending for the direction of our 
motives, the control of our ideals, the resolution of our 
desires, the force of our wills, for what we do and make 
and build for our factories and our businesses and our 
legislatures and our courts and our states and our world. 
For the 
old order, despairing of winning in an open fight, seeks to 

It seeks 
to put its own weapons into the hands of the disciples of 


Yes, and strangely enough, for Christianity itself, 
capture and turn to its own uses what assails it. 


Jesus and to secure from the church the blessing of the 
unchristian, in order that Christianity might seem thereby 
to have won what it has really lost. Here it would seem 
is the twentieth century form of the irrepressible conflict 
between the Christian and the unchristian, clearly con 
ceived by the more far-sighted on both sides. 


V. 


War and business are just now the regions in which 
the pressure of irreconcilable idealisms are most clearly 
felt; war because by all the tests of the teachings of Jesus, 
Fosdick has said that with 
a finality of force: “War is the most colossal and ruinous 


it is the supremely unchristian. 
social sin that afflicts mankind today: it is utterly and irre- 
mediably unchristian : the war system means everything that 
Jesus did not mean and means nothing that he did mean.” 
"he force of this stark statement cannot be softened or ex- 
plained away. “Jesus cannot be put in khaki!” If a pro- 
fessedly Christian civilization is to be always in the fear of 
war, or in preparation for it or actually engaged in it, it will 
never be Christian and it may cease to be a civilization. And 
yet war is rooted deep in great traditions, in art and poetry. 
It is supported by racial and national fears and prides and 
passions; it is a concrete form of patriotism and it carries 
along with it courages and self-sacrifices which are one with 
the very qualities which Christianity exalts and demands. 
These also are shopworn commonplaces, but they do help 
us to understand the entanglements of conscience and con- 
victions which Christianity faces on every hand as it chal- 
lenges war. 

Modern industrialism is an equally entangled system and 
presses far more closely and constantly upon the conduct 


of life. It also involves essential Christian qualities—serv- 
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ice, friendly cooperation, useful and constructive occupation, 
and the empowerment of life. At its best it is rich it 
steadfast disciplined character. It is as impossible to indict 
all its leaders for hard driving for quick gains as to indict 
all its workers for mere concern about high wages. And 
yet it involves us all in methods difficult to square with 
It is too largely motivated by the 
Its successes sterilize spiritual life, 


Christian idealism. 
passion for possession. 
and it creates frictions which too often are mobilized in 
massive social antagonisms. When economic competitions 
take final form in international competitions for trade, trade 
routes and raw material, they become the greatest single 
war-making force in the world and with the increasing pres- 
sure of population upon the means of subsistence this force 
will grow with the years. And this is a dispassionate state- 
ment of a situation whose gravity no thoughtful man denies 
and Christianity is being called to face it through necessities 
which are as inevitable as they are irresistible. 
VI. 

The plain duty of Christianity is clear as light: it has 
no choice but to go on till economics and international rela- 
tionships are defined in Christian terms, carried on by 
Christian methods and function in an entirely Christian 
order. The practical difficulties of this program are enor- 
mous and the church shares them. Christianity lives and 
works through the church, the church is a social organiza- 
tion—an aspect of contemporaneous society. It is there- 
fore deeply entangled in the systems it seeks to subdue to 
It needs, or thinks it 
It has its mis- 


its ethical and spiritual authority. 
needs, money—and always, more money. 
sions and its benevolences and depends for their support 
upon gifts drawn from the sources it challenges, created 
by the methods it condemns. Those who oppose it have 
automatically a weapon to use against it: they may refuse 
to support a church or organization which presses a dis- 
turbing program. They actually do refuse such support 
and a deal of soft pedaling is the result. We need to take 
more thoughtful account of the relation between our vast 
financial drives and the essential mandate of Christianity. 
One may wonder, in one’s more despondent moments, 
whether a rich church can ever save the world. 

Christian men and women are also citizens, often fiercely 
and always proudly patriotic, sensitive to the appeals of 
loyalty, answering to the old, old cries of race and clan and 
the older instincts of self-preservation. The Christian 
idealist can often oppose only a spiritual passion and his 
loyalty to the luminous generalities of the gospel to practical 
solidities of force and method. It is as if a company of 
unarmed dreamers were sent over the top to carry a machine 
We shall gain nothing by refusing to face facts. 
You 
cannot overestimate the power of resolute attitudes or com- 
manding ideals. The beginning of all great things is in 
the souls of seers and dreamers. All great enterprises have 
their beginning in the regions of faith, or conviction or love 
That was 


gun nest. 
3ut the situation is not so hopeless as it seems. 


or understanding, in the regions of the unseen. 
true of Jesus before Pilate; it is true today. 
Christianity has already behind it the record of marvel- 
ous and heartening accomplishments. No need to rehearse 
that. The recapitulation of the positions which have been 
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carried by sheer force of holy conviction and consolidated 
in a happier human order and the dreams which have become 
realities in the last two thousand years is the sober demon- 
stration of a force which its oppenents underestimate to 
It is more than that: it is a mighty marching 
music to which a man may triumphantly live and if need 
be still more triumphantly die. 


VII. 


The most striking thing in America today, and America 
has no monopoly of it, is a new assertion of spiritual daring 
in the direction of an entire Christian idealism. 
ing force constantly. 


their peril. 


It is gather- 
Nothing against it that women are 
unusually hospitable to it. Women are going to count 
Nothing against it that youth welcomes it: 
youth is the future and what youth feels today it will enact 
into law and build into form in a generation. It will do 
the press no good to scold this spirit; it cannot be scolded 
out of existence. It will do entrenched public opinion no 
eood to bully it, nor business to boycott it, nor militarism to 
threaten it, nor self-righteous patriotism to call it traitor ; 
it is not afraid of adjectives, it knows itself too well. It 
might not even be afraid of sterner measures. 


from now on. 


(he champions of things as they are, are increasingly 
facing a force which has not been felt in America to any 
extent since before the civil war and which has always 
marked the rebirth of Christian passion: a militant Christian 
conscience, and they do not know how to deal with it. If 
they pursue their usual blundering methods, they will 
strengthen it and if they should ask it really to suffer, 
thereby empowering it with the deathless force which some 
iorm of persecution gladly endured has always given to 
ndred causes, they will make one more contribution and 


i me: 
Ma 


! 
y well prove to be the supreme contribution to its 
success 

For it has on its side three irresistible reinforcements. 
First, the crescent might of a Christianity which in spite 


of its many costly mistakes has never in two thousand years 


lost a crucial fight; second, its own essential rightness to 
h the deeper convictions, even of those who oppose it, 
bear today a grudging testimony; third, the bitter alterna- 
tives which its defeat involves. We will not finally destroy 
ourselves in fighting one another. Some sane impulse of 
primitive self-preservation will eventually lead society to 
take the steps necessary to its own security. The only un- 
ainty is how long it will take us to learn the lesson. 
The world has only two alternatives—the gospel of Jesus 
Christ or a deepening dread of the defeat of the human 
enterprise. And above and beyond all this is the glory 
e Christian ideal and the blessed wonder of a world 

in which it shall have come true. 

“Shall I tell you what this collision means? They who 
think it accidental, unnecessary, the work of interested or 
fanatical agitators and therefore ephémeral, mistake the 

‘altogether. It is an irrepressible conflict between op- 

sed and enduring forces.” Yes. Enduring? 

nly the future can answer that, but if the past be any 
ide, even when we interpret it with the most pitiless recog- 
tion of its defeated expectations, then the gospel of Jesus 
the only enduring force and it will in the end have its 
with humanity. 


Opposed ? 
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The Minister’s Wasted Hours 
By George T. Liddell 


HETHER IT IS THE PASTOR'S first duty to 
minister to the Christian people within his fold, 
or his duty and theirs likewise to minister to those who 
have never seen the inside of a church, is a question I 
have never been able to answer satisfactorily. 
I could. 


I wish 
But I have a growing conviction that the 
church as a whole, with the rare individual exceptions 
to be found in every church, is more interested in being 
ministered unto than in ministering. It seems to be assumed 
that the church is an organization established for the purpose 
of supplying spiritual needs to those who are spiritually 
minded. Such as attend do so that they may receive some spir- 
itual help thereby. 

Now this, of course, is just as it should be. Surely 
the individual church member ought to get some per- 
sonal good from his religion. But unfortunately, it 
often ends just there. My experience with church 
Their attitude their 
pastor is that he is their spiritual ministrant, and em- 
And 
this is among Christian people, mind you, people who 
have accepted the Christian faith, committed them- 
selves to Christian living, and pledged themselves to 
Christian 


members is convincing. toward 


ployed by them for the purpose of serving them. 


service. And they are the very ones who 
demand of the pastor a full measure of personal atten- 
tion, and who expect to be waited upon at regular 
intervals. I have made many calls as a pastor, formally 
and officially, upon people who had no more interest 
in my calls than that of knowing that they, as members 
of the church, had been recognized. In such calls they 
were not expecting spiritual counsel, and most of them 
would have been astonished had I suggested offering 
prayer or reading the scripture with them. They pre- 
ferred, rather, to talk about themselves, their children, 
their business, or the weather. But they 
practically demanded, that call. Whenever it was pos- 
sible for a member to say, “Well, the preacher hasn't 
called on me yet,” black 


expected, 


there was another mark 


against the pastor’s good name. 


NECESSARY CALLING 


Of course no honest Christian minister, or any other 
earnest Christian, for that matter, objects to doing the 
necessary thing or the useful thing. The calls on the 
sick, the bedridden, the unfortunate, the sorrowing, 
never fail to bring such sympathy as any sincere man 
is willing to give. It cannot be doubted that the min- 
isters of the great churches are the first and the most 
willing to offer their counsel and their help in times of 
need. And just on that account, it is an even greater 
pity that these men are compelled to waste all too 
great a share of their time paying purely social calls 
upon people who neither profit by them nor see any 
other significance in them than compliments to them- 
selves. 

One whose chief regard is the condition of his own 
soul, will lose his own soul. We have the authority 
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of scripture for that. One who insists upon being 
constantly ministered unto, and who finds all his reli- 
gion in what is done for him by his pastor or his 
It will die. It is 
only by ministering unto those who have real needs, 
that personal religion will find strength. 
no other source of spiritual strength. 


church, soon will have no religion. 


And there is 
Only that in- 
dividual who forgets his own soul and carries a respon- 
sibility for the souls of others, can hope to realize the 
meaning of salvation. It is only the church that forgets 
its own needs, whether they are spiritual, or physical, 
or of any other sort, and gives itself to ministering 
sacrificially to the needs of its community, that can 
fulfill its God-given commission as a church. 


ABSURD MINISTERIAL ACTIVITY 


It is no wonder that ministers sometimes get out of 
patience, though most of them are too self-sacrificing to 
admit it, when so much of their time must be spent in trifling 
things. I can see, of course, that there will always be 
occasions when Christian people will need mutual sym- 
pathy and encouragement and strength, but I can see 
also the absurdity of a large share of our ostensibly 
Christian activity, in that it permits the sort of Chris- 
tianity which is weakness rather than strength, depend- 
ence rather than independence—and not the sort of 
dependence in which we all believe, upon a divine 
power, but rather an assumed dependence upon the 
human being who is hired at so much per annum to 
serve as a spiritual stimulant. 

\ genuine Christian may have need of the sort of 
ministry that he gets every Sunday. I believe he does. 


But he has an infinitely greater need of personally 
carrying on his heart the weaknesses and the iniquities 
of the race, and of ministering to those needs to the 
very limit of his power. I like the definition of a 
church given recently by a minister, who said that he 


regarded the church as an organization that did not 
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need anything he could do for it, but rather an organi- 
zation whose responsibility it is to serve the needs of 
its community. “And those needs,” he said, “always 
are found outside the church, and not in it.” 


THE FEAR OF BEING IGNORED 


We quote frequently the words of Jesus, in which he 
tells us that he came “not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister.” But in our daily practice we disregard 
this teaching with a total lack of consistency. We 
insist upon being ministered unto. The most of us 
have so much personal pride that “being ignored” is 
the worst thing that can happen to us. We seem to 
forget that these words of Jesus were not directed to 
ordained pastors merely, if at all, but to all those who 
call Christians. When these words are 
taken at their true value, and when church members 
refrain from insisting that their pastors shall minister 
to their own vanity, our churches will be more effective 


in their work, and our pastors more self-respecting men. 


themselves 


But since this condition exists, and since the system 
is so firmly entrenched, most men feel that there is 
little that can be done about it, and they must simply 
make the best of it. 
and with 


Most of them do, in good spirit 
But most of them look 
upon it as time that is utterly wasted and a sidetrack- 
ing of the weightier responsibilities of the gospel min- 
istry. 


real forbearance. 


I wish there were some way of measuring the 
difference between the effort spent upon ministering to 
those who are already within the kingdom, and those 
who are on the outside. Granted that the great mis- 
sionary enterprises are bringing to pass some marvelous 
achievements, even vaster labors and more enormous 
sums of money are being expended in ministering to 
the spiritual comforts of those who are already of the 
household of faith, who themselves ought to be think- 
ing more about the needs of the struggling human race 
than the needs of their own souls. 


British Table Talk 


London, June 8. 


HIS distinguished Methodist scholar has died in a ripe 
old age. His books were scholarly and valuable to con- 
sult. 


To his students he was one of those teachers at whose foibles 


His heresies did not seem very dangerous to most readers. 


I heard 
in Brighton more than twenty 
during the 
congress. His 
Methodism had done for the 


men smile, but whose character they admire and love. 
him lecture 
Dr. J. Agar Beet 


years ago assembly of the 


church subject was the 
sritish empire. It 
was an excellently clear and forcible presentation of a case. 


work which 


No appeal was made to emotion but from that hour I have 
never been in danger of missing out the important factor which 
Methodism supplied in 
perfectly true to claim as Dr. Beet claimed that the hour in 
which John Wesley was strangely warmed was a significant 
moment in the life of the British commonwealth. 


the expansion of this people. It is 


But I confess 
that I had never known Dr. J. Agar Beet until I read the story 
which Dr. George Jackson tells. It deserves a special par: aph 


The Theologian and the 
Acquitted Prisoner 


“I cannot better illustrate the simple directness and fearless- 
ness of the man whom we have lost than by a story which, so 
far as I know, has never been told before, which now can be 
known to but few, but for the truth of which I can personally 
vouch. During my residence at Richmond (1885-7) all London, 
and indeed the whole country, was greatly exercised over a 
famous murder trial in which a Mrs. Bartlett was charged with 
poisoning her husband. The principal actors in the sordid 
drama lived at Putney, only a few miles from the college, and 
interest in it was naturally very keen. Beet followed the pro- 
ceedings in the court as closely as if he had been a barrister; | 
think he must have read every scrap of evidence that was 
available; and he was firmly convinced that Mrs. Bartlett was a 
wronged and innocent woman. The trial ended in her acquittal 
A day or two afterwards Beet sent for me and asked me if | 
had heard his name and Mrs. Fartlett’s coupled together. I told 
him I had, that it was repo»:¢d that they had been seen walk- 
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ing together in the college grounds. Then, he said, he would 
tell me exactly what had happened. Believing, as he did, in 
Mrs. Bartlett’s innocence and realizing how terrible, even if she 
were acquitted, would be her loneliness on the day when she 
stepped down from the dock, his wife and he had felt it to be 
their Christian duty to hold out a friendly hand to her, and to 
offer her the hospitality of their home. They had done so, and 
that was how Mrs. Bartlett had come to be seen within the 
college grounds. Of course, Mrs. Grundy, in the shape of the 
college committee, arched her eyebrows and shrugged her 
shoulders and said that this would never do; but Beet stood 
to his guns and gave his critics plainly to understand that in a 
matter of this kind he must be the sole judge of his duty.” 
> © «© 

Whitsuntide 

Whitsuntide has been a somewhat cold and rainy season. In 
some parts of England there were severe storms and every- 
where it has been a time in which the mackintosh and umbrella 
were disregarded at one’s peril. In London there has been 
another unofficial strike. We poor Londoners are getting a 
little weary of being the material upon which wild men try 
their schemes. If they must “try it on the dog,” we wish they 
would choose Manchester or Liverpool as a change. It looks 
as if this strike had really been engineered by a few determined 
communists. That is the view of it taken by responsible labor 
men. But in spite of the hindrances, more than 300,000 got to 
Wembley. It proved harder to get back. The burden of the 
season was not forgotten in the pulpits of the land. But 
Whitsuntide is a season which fer the great majority of our 
people is a holiday and nothing more, and any spiritual signif- 
icance, which it once may have had, is lost except for the 
faithful within the church. 


Amritsar Again 

The libel action brought by Sir Michael O’Dwyer against an 
Indian newspaper has ended in a verdict for the ex-governor of 
the Punjab. The trial unhappily has raised again the Amritsar 
tragedy, for tragedy it was whatever view is taken of it. The 
issue was raised in a most unsatisfactory way. The judge felt 
himself called upon to pronounce his own strong convictions 
in defense of the policy of General Dyer. In this country we 
rightly give complete freedom of speech to our judges. 
Indeed, more often than not they have been the voice of the 
more thoughtful, far-seeing of our people. But the actual case 
t General Dyer was not being specifically tried; his conduct 
came into the case, it is true, but it was not a trial designed to 
reopen the Amritsar case. Upon that there may be much to 
be said, and some things to be corrected, and therefore an ex- 
haustive inquiry might be valuable. As it is, there will go out 
to India the obiter dicta of the judge, admittedly a sincere and 
gifted judge, and these will have all the weight of a judicial 
utterance. It is certainly not a time to stoke up old fires in India. 


wite 
quite 


EpwarpbD SHILLITO. 


BOOKS 
A Prospect Toward Utopia 


BYES HAMLET with his “to be, or not to be” was a great 

deal more decided than the man of today. Our guessing 
and wondering must include not only the to-be but the what- 
to-be. Especially is this true of the social structure. If we 
may be said to have a direct to-be or not-to-be it is civilization 
—forms of associations that last into the future. Most 
thinkers are agreed that the present danger to civilization is 
war. But when we confront the future, the situation is not 
dissimilar to that of a drunken man trying to solve a Chinese 
puzzle. 


will 


But it is a problem man must solve, and any steadying 
ot nerves is welcome. That is the purpose of two recent pub- 


lications, Darpatus, by J. B. S. Haldane of the University of 
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Cambridge and Icarus, by Bertrand Russell, F. R. S. 
each $1.) 

Mr. Haldane believes in 
chological, and ethical. 
power, and food problem with a country-wide 
electric stations. 


(Dutton, 
science, physical, biological, psy 
Physical science will solve our fuel, 
series of wind- 
The author’s plan of having windmills con- 
nected with storage batteries to supply cheap electricity has 
been fully discussed in recent issues of many scientific mag- 
azines, and is considered plausible. The creation of such plants 
will result in the decentralization of industry, the destruction 
of the city and other evils. 
cheap, sugar costing no more than saw-dust does now. 
short stable 


siological science will make it possible for us to enjoy our 


It will make living unbelievably 
In a 
time there will be evolved a industrial society. 
physical comforts without disease, and will abolish all forms of 
death other than accidental and from old age. (It 
ing to note Bernard Shaw’s this 
“Back to Methuselah” he states that the time will come when 
shall have 
make the 


analogous to the supermen of Nietzsche. 


is interest- 
fantasy in connection. In 
man attained 


will 


physical immortality.) Ectogenesis 


eugenist a stranger and will create a race 


Knowing the crit- 
icism such a suggestion will provoke, the author defends him- 
self: 


end as a ritual supported by 


“Biological invention tends to begin as a perversion and 
unquestioned beliefs and prej- 
ill-health 
abolished, psychology will enable us all to have happy disposi- 
life. We can 


will become 


udices.” Physical comforts secured and disease 


tions and thoroughly to enjoy hope to be, and 


many scientists believe we rational and ethical 


through the intermediary of growing knowledge. 
Mr. Haldane faith in 
activity of man’s divine faculties of reason and imagination; the 


has science because “it is the free 
answer of the few to the demands of the many for wealth, com- 
first of 


and time, then of matter as such, then of his own body and 


fort, and victory; and man’s gradual conquest, space 


those of other living beings, and finally the subjugation of the 


dark and evil elements in his own soul.” In summarizing Mr. 
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Haldane says that it is a question whether man will or will not 
be able to survive his ascent to power. The present essential, 
he believes, is world harmony, perhaps even a league or court 
of nations. The book begins with a picture of war, and closes 
with the fear of what war may bring, though he glosses it over 
with the remark that a retrogression of a few thousand years 
as the result of another war is but little in the scale of time. 

Lewis Mumford says that Utopias are of two kinds: those 
we dream about and those we create. Mr. Haldane is earnest 
enough in his dreams and believes we will create close after 
them. Mr. Russell, however, is not so optimistic. To under- 
stand Icarus one should know the author. He is a crusader, 
and as such often lacks humor and sympathy. He bewails the 
lack of reason but becomes vehement in the same breath and 
s frequently emotional in his dislikes. Granting this, it is not 
for us to put him aside as one whose bias too largely affects 
his reasoning. Mr. Russell is a keen analyst, a diagnostician 
of outstanding reputation. 
to his book— 

Balanced against Mr. Haldane’s definition of science is this: 


Bearing this in mind and turning 


“Science has not given man more self-control, more kindliness, 
or more power in discounting his passions in deciding upon a 
course of action. It has given communities more power to in- 
dulge their collective passions” which “are mainly bad. That 
is why science threatens the destruction of our civilization. 
The only hope seems to lie in the possibility of world-wide 
domination by one group leading to the gradual forma- 
tion of an orderly economic and political world-government. 
But perhaps, in view of the sterility of the Roman Empire, the 
collapse of our civilization would in the end be preferable to 
this alternative.” He continues: science has been used “for 
three chief purposes in succession: first to increase the popula- 
tion; then to raise the standard of comfort; and finally, to 
provide more energy for war.” 

The one optimistic note—on the surface—is this statement: 
“In the main, what is in the long run advantageous to one man 
is advantageous to another. But men are actuated by passions 
that distort their view; feeling an impulse to injure others, they 
persuade themselves that it is to their interest to do so. They 
will not, therefore, act in a way that is in fact to their own 
interest unless they are actuated by generous impulses that 
make them indifferent to their own interests. This is why the 
heart is as important as the head. By ‘heart’ I mean, for the 
moment, the sum-total of kindly impulses. Where they exist 
science helps them to be effective; where they are absent 
science only makes men more cleverly diabolic.” 

In this book Mr. Russell is only slightly more than half in 
earnest; his tongue bulges his cheek. What he desires to do is 
to make us realize our precarious position, and he takes the 
handiest way of doing so. He makes the present situation wear 
mourning and provides no material for another garb. And 
the facts in rose are discouraging enough. 

While Mr. Haldane has some faith in the future he qualifies 
it in an unlimited number of ways. Neither of these little 
hooks holds forth with any optimism. They illustrate the 
present concern and hopelessness of many thinking men. Mr. 
Russell gropes for the remedy, even mentions it—and then 
consistently discounts it. In one of his previous works, Pros- 
ects of Industrial Civilization, he makes the destruction of 
ligion a pre-requisite for progress. Now he wants more 
“heart” to save the world. Strange inconsistency ! 

In schools everywhere is urged the socialization of science, 
the humanization of industry, the personalization of inter- 
national relations. And yet religion, and especially as per- 
onified in Christianity, is seldom mentioned outside the pulpit. 
Only one-day mention of the only organization pledged to a 
program that includes all others. 

lhe common statement that the church in the present crisis 
has done nothing, is too easy on the lips to be either from the 
head or from the heart. In the case of war, to meet the authors 
on common grounds, the church has not been dormant, un- 
appreciative of the evil, or completely the creature of a mate- 
rialistic, narrowly nationalistic environment. The church alone 
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has essayed against war. And it has not failed, though the un- 
thinking may claim so. Rather it has not completely accom- 
plished, but is continually accomplishing inestimable good 
through its stand. That is but one of the instances where the 
church is functioning as the heart of society. One must not 
forget prohibition and the eight-hour day. Nor must one 
forget that these are purely physical manifestations of the 
working of the leaven. The church, and all religion in the 
deepest sense, is instilling “heart” into life. Many are worry- 
ing lest the rejuvenation will not be soon or strong enough to 
save and secure the best in civilization. We who are exer- 
cising our hearts have no time for worry, and with a perhaps 
irrational, but healthy optimism, believe it shall be so. 


Topeka, Kan. CHarwes L. Potvarp. 


important volumes, we hasten to make announcement of the 
volume entitled McApoo: THe Man anv His Times, by Mary 
Synon (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.00). The haste is obviously due to the 
fact that if the Democratic convention nominates Mr. McAdoo 
at New York he will be a very live subject and if it does not 
he will be a very dead one. (Unfortunately, the die will be 
cast before this can be read.) In reading this work we have 
the feeling that it should be chanted rather than read. It is a paean 
of praise to the achievement and personality of the distinguished 
ex-secretary of the treasury and ex-director general of the rail- 
roads. The time was when Mr. McAdoo stood in the public mind 
as the typical go-do-it man even as Mr. Dawes does now. Even 
such a thoroughly ex parte, not to say partisan, statement as that 
here presented cannot conceal the importance and interest of Mr. 
McAdoo’s achievements both before and during the war. There also 
is a good deal of private history, well documented, of the struggle 
for the passage of the federal reserve act and of several aspects 
of war-time activities. 

Reading the poems and plays of William Butler Yeats is partly a 
habit which grows upon one like a drug; partly perhaps an affecta- 
tion for one who is not at least half Irish; but for us always also 
a luxurious indulgence. Of the new uniform and complete edition 
of his work in six volumes, two volumes have now appeared: LATER 
Poems, and PLays 1n Prose AND VERSE (Macmillan, $2.50 each). 
While there is nothing in either of these volumes which, to our 
mind, is quite comparable to The Land of Heart’s Desire, that is 
perhaps only an expression of personal preference. Few writers 
ever reach that level of imaginative writing even once. But there 
is plenty of poetry in them of an cerie and fantastic sort which 
makes one almost ashamed of not believing in fairies, or disturbs 
that unbelief. 


B... AT THE RISK of giving it precedence over more 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
From the Secretary of War 


Eprror THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: My attention has been called to your leading editorial 
of June 12, 1924, wherein you suggest that imperative resolu- 
tions be drafted and sent to the President urging abandonment 
of the “Defense Test” on September 12, 1924. Inasmuch as 
the action which you recommend would constitute a denial of 
the fundamental laws of the nation, I wish to be assured that 
you fully understand the points which are involved. The pre- 
amble to the constitution gives national defense as one of the 
main objects for which our government was formed. By an 
act of congress of 1792, the democratic nature of our military 
service was determined when it was prescribed that all male 
citizens between eighteen and forty-five years of age should 
be available for military duty in time of war. The National 
Defense Act of 1920 prescribes that the “Organized peace estab- 
lishment . . . shall include all of those divisions and other 
military organizations necessary to form the basis for a com- 
plete and immediate mobilization for the national defense in 
the event of a national emergency declared by Congress.” 

The purpose of the “Defense Test” is to enable our citizens 
to visualize the initial processes which will be necessary in order 
to mobilize our forces for national defense in conformity with 
the Act of 1920. It is not a mobilization. It is a demonstra- 
tion of the plans for mobilization. It is desired that each com- 
munity understand the contribution which it would be required 
to make in order to bear its share of the common burden which 
would be involved were war to again be necessary. Insofar as 
there is any foundation for an assumption that people are fre- 

ently induced to warlike acts, without realizing the conse- 

ences of those acts, this “Defense Test” will have a tendency 
to promote peace. It is difficult to see how it can possibly be 
charged with promoting militarism, in that the entire process 
is manifestly of use only in defense. Any attempt to use these 
keletonized national forces for aggression would necessitate 
such a long period of preparation as to defeat its own purposes. 

You propose that the President direct the abandonment of 
the “Defense Test,” and thereby evade his constitutional duty to 
“take care that the laws be faithfully executed;” for unless we 
do demonstrate our plans for mobilization, it is impossible for 
n immediate mobilization ever to take place. Such action would 
constitute denial of the principles expressed by the constitution 
and laws of the nation. You are, of course, actuated by the 
commendable desire to promote peace. That samie desire has 
caused our country in the past to refrain during peace from 
adequate provision against the possibility of war. Nevertheless, 
the wars came and the only result of our peacetime nonchalance 
has been the increased losses and hardships caused to those of 
our citizens who rallied to the defense of the nation. 

We all desire peace. Its attainment, however, does not lie 
1 a denial of the constitution, or of the basic principles of 
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American citizenship that he who enjoys its rights and privil- 
eges must assume the responsibility for their preservation. With 
this fact I am sure you and your readers will agree if you now 


} 1 


have a clear conception of the issues which are involved. 


Will you please give this letter the same publicity as was 
editorial to which it refers? 


Joun W. Weeks, 
Secretary of War. 
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Lesson for July 13. Lesson text, Luke 2:40-52 


‘Jesus, the Boy 


MEANS MUCH to us all that Jesus did not leap into the 
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Mary, hop- 
Mary, and In the 
gospels we have one story of the twelve-year-old boy. He goes to 
the great city He 


He gravitates to the holy temple. 


religious mother. rooding and pondering. 


ing and suffering. listening answering. 


of Jerusalem sees the crowds. He passes 
He 


sits among the wise old men, not unkindly old men to a bright 
Jewish lad, and asks them puzzling questions about God, the 
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spirit, eternal life, morality perhaps. He must be about his 
Father’s house, his Father’s “business.” 

Boys are marvelous. I have two, I know. 
mines. They possess hidden riches. 
their possibilities. Boys are all right; we older ones are the 
blunderers. We present bad examples; we fail to give the lads 
our time; we are poor guides many times, I fear. Boys respond 
to the Master. Boys love heroes. Boys imitate the biggest 
and most successful man they know. In an Ohio village the 
boys of a certain church were asked to write down the name 
of the man in town whom they most desired to grow up to be 
like. Practically every boy wrote the name of Dr. B, a suc- 
cessful Christian physician. He was superintendent of that 
school! I have always felt sad for the fathers of those boys— 
why did they not wish to grow up to be like their fathers? 

As a boy Jesus went to the synagog school and he learned 
to think well as to read. After school hours he had his 
younger brothers and sisters to help look after and there was 
always an unfinished piece of work on the carpenter’s bench, 
among the fragrant shavings. He early learned sacrifice, service 
and love. He could play as well as toil—why make him other 
than a perfect boy! Last night at dinner I watched a boy. 
Ile is growing up in one of our Christian households. His 
parents had brought him to the church for his supper. He is 
annexing the church to his home. What glorious eyes, what a 
spiendid what bounding health that boy has! “The 
greatest thing in the world—is to be a boy!” To be a boy ina 
Christian home; to possess a true mother and a noble father; to 
be led to the house of God by easy and natural processes; to 
stay in the paths of righteousness for his name’s sake—that 
is greater. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Denominational Acquaintance 


Canadian Presbyterian Assembly 
Again Endorses Union 

The general assembly of the Canadian 
Presbyterian church, which met in Owen 
Sound, Ontario, June 4-11, gave much of 
ts attention to the consideration of the 
bill for church union now before the Ca- 
nadian parliament. The right of the church 
to restate its faith and to shape its polity 
having been challenged in parliament, the 
following statement was adopted: “This 
church has the right and power, subject 
to no civil authority, to legislate and to 
adjudicate finally in all matters of doc- 
trine, worship, government and discipline 
) the church; to frame, adopt and modify 
its subordinate standards of faith: and 
the right to unite with any other Christian 
church without identity on 
terms which it finds to be consistent with 
own principles, doctrines and religious 
tandards.”. To which the following 
uzmendment was offered: “That no fur- 
} steps be taken in the matter of en- 
ling legislation, until such time as the 
courts have decided on the constitu- 
lity of the entire proceedings.” The 
was 427 for and 96 against. By prac- 
illy the same majority—404 for and 93 
inst—the assembly declined to accept 
idments, proposed in parliament, to 
inion bill and “respectfully urged the 
iament to pass during the present ses- 
the union bill presented to it, without 
amendment which would invalidate 
principle of the bill.” This is regarded 
he final disposal by the Canadian gen- 
ssembly of the church union question. 


loss of its 


Two Million Children 
in Catholic Schools 
rhe meeting of the Catholic Education 
Association at Milwaukee, June 23-24, 
served to show that there are at the pres- 
time 218 colleges for boys and 716 
idemies for girls under the auspices of 
Roman Catholic Church in the United 
There are likewise 6,388 parochial 
hools with an enrollment of about two 
llion pupils and 316 orphan asylums 
ntaining approximately 50,000 orphans. 
addition there are 105 seminaries for 
training of priests and about 20 Catho- 
universities. 


Auburn Seminary 
Head Resigns 
After twenty-five years of conspicuous 
hievement as president of Auburn Theo- 
gical Seminary, Dr. George B. Stewart 
has resigned. Under Dr. Stewart's lead- 
ership Auburn Seminary has attained a 
notable place within the ranks of the Pres- 
byterian church. It has given its gradu- 
a modern viewpoint with which to 
lace the world, combined with a practical 
spirit that has made Auburn men welcome 
the communities to which they have 
gone. The seminary owes much of its 
remarkable standing today to the accom- 
plishments of the administration of Dr. 
Stewart. 


New President for 
Monte Mario 


Rev. Samuel W. Irwin, formerly su- 
perintendent of the Jugo-Slavia mission of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, has been 
appointed president of the International 
College of Monte Mario, Rome. This is 
the Methodist institution concerning which 
there has been so much controversy. Dr. 
Irwin succeeds the Rev. B. M. Tipple in 
the presidency. Before going to Europe 
to carry on war work for the Y. M. C. A. 
Dr. Irwin was principal of the East Green- 
wich Academy in Massachusetts. 


Outstanding Names on 
Summer Program 

The program for the Lakeside, O., Bible 
Conference and School of Missions, to be 
held this year from July 20 to Aug. 3, 
contains names of many leaders in the 
religious world. Among these are Dr. F. 
W. Norwood of the City Temple, Lon- 


don; J. L. Craig of Queenspark church, 
Glasgow; Dr. J. Ernest James of Mel- 
bourne, Australia; Dr. Trevor H. Davies 
of Timothy Eaton Memorial church, To- 
ronto; Dr. S. G. Bland, professor at Wes- 
ley College, Winnipeg; Dr. Alva W. Tay- 
lor, Rev. Jacob Quiring, professor at Wit- 
marsum Theological Seminary, Bishop 
T. S. Henderson of Cincinnati, Bishop 
Charles W. Burns of San Francisco, 
Bishop L. J. Birney of Shanghai, and Dr. 
E. Stanley Jones of India. 


Mission College Head Favors 
Strong United States Policy 

At the Institute for a Christian Basis for 
World Relations, held at Vassar College 
during the second week in June, President 
Robert F. Fitch of Hanchow Christian 
College, China, declared that China’s pres- 
ent difficulties are due to the fact that the 
United States has not followed a suffi- 


ciently strong diplomatic course in the 


Dr. Morrison Sees Rebuilt France 


June 1. 


LEAVING PARIS early 
tomorrow, for Avignon and Nice, 
after an ideally spent week here. Both 
of us are really amazed at the amount of 
sight-seeing and conferences we have got 
into these few days. Of very particular 
interest to me was our trip to Rheims, 
which took us for more than eighty miles 
along the Marne river battle-fields. We 
were in an automobile and had the best 
of opportunities to see the one-time dev- 
astated country in its present condition. 
What the truth may be of northern 
France I do not know, but in this section 
the work of reconstruction has gone for- 
ward with astonishing results. The vil- 
lages are fresh and bright-colored in their 
newness. The former mustiness and di- 
lapidation is gone and one wonders if 
there will not be a new economic life, 
for this part of France, dating from the 
war. Trenches and shell-holes have been 
filled in and mounds leveled down, new 
trees planted where old groves and for- 
ests were shot away, and every inch of 
hattle-marked soil now marked by vine- 
yards and grass and poppies. I had not 
expected such recovery. 


E ARE 
W 


RHEIMS 


In Rheims we found a lively spot. Be- 
fore the war there were 120,000 people. 
Already 80,000 have returned. It was the 
largest city demolished in the war. Out 
of 11,000 houses and other buildings only 
1,000 escaped destruction. Fifty per cent 
are already rebuilt. Everybody seems to 
be carrying a load, or laying brick, or mix- 
ing mortar, or driving a material wagon, 
and the air is suffocatingly charged with 
lime dust. Rheims will be the most 
modernly constructed city in France when 
the process is complete. 

We saw the cathedral, and while I 
share the conventional grief at the damage 


done the noble pile, my chief emotion 
is one of appreciation and gratefulness 
that the essential structure still stands. 
If the Germans really wanted to destroy 
it, one wonders why they did not do so! 
On the day of my visit the Paris papers 
announced Mr. Rockefeller’s gift for the 
restoration of the cathedral. I found, 
however, that there was already quite a 
bit of work being done under government 
aid. A great scaffolding above the chan- 
cel upbore a number of workmen engaged 
in repairing the ceiling. 
BELLEAU WOOD 

At Belleau Wood we saw the American 
and French cemeteries. We were present 
at the memorial exercises—it was May 
30—held by school children of the little 
villages, which concluded with the laying 
of wreaths and flowers at the graves of 
the American dead. It was quite impres- 
sive. Afterward we were at Chateau 
Thierry and found the same reconstruc- 
tion activity in evidence as at Rheims and 
all the villages and towns. Later we are 
to visit the battle-fields of Verdun and 
the Argonne. I shall be keen to see 
whether the towns and country-side there, 
whose utter ruin I saw in 1918, have re- 
sponded to the miraculous touch of re- 
construction. 

So far as the traveler can see the con- 
ditions in Paris are well on the way to 
normalcy. It is the political situation that 
is uncertain. Today the Poincaire govern- 
ment goes out and the Herriot government 
comes in. People with whom I have 
talked look for an early stabilization in 
Europe, if Germany itself can find its 
own mind. News from Berlin is disquiet- 
ing, however. I must not write more of 
this now. All the great and immortal 
treasures of this amazingly beautiful 
Paris, have, happily, been preserved to us 
throughout the war period, and we have 
seen them in the light of a fresh gratitude. 
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Far East and that the only hope for the 
future lies in the adoption of an aggressive 
policy. In support of this theory past history 
was quoted. “Pathetic proofsas manifested 
in the Far Eastern policy of the United 
States during the last twenty years was re- 
sponsible for the Russo-Japanese war and 
is now responsible for democracy in 
China,” declared Dr. Fitch. Though the 
United States was a signatory of the first 
Hague treaty it did nothing to prevent 
the Russian advance into Manchuria, thus 
forcing Japan into a war of self-defense. 
The present difficulties of China were de- 
clared to have grown out of the refusal 
of President Wilson aggressively to sup- 
port the banking group formed under the 
administration of President Taft. The 
foundations of international relations, said 
Dr. Fitch, should be justice and the en- 
forcement of contract, exalting peace for- 
ever. These he held to be the most fre- 
Had 
the contract held by the American bankers 
been enforced, China would not have 
fallen into the lap of Japan and become 
a prey for economic exploitation. The 
conception of a proper policy in a country 
like China, advanced by Dr. Fitch, was 
strongly opposed by Mr. A. B. Hull, who 
declared that he was not a Christian but that 
with only three possible policies open—capi- 
talistic exploitation unchecked by public 
opinion, or the control of the home gov- 
ernment, government supervision of for- 
eign enterprise, and internationally con- 
trolled commercial development, with the 
welfare of the backward nation paramount 

he had no hesitation in choosing the 
latter. 


quent and certain causes of war. 


France Has First 
Protestant President 

The newly elected president of France, 
Gaston Doumergue, is the first Protestant 
to occupy that office. Four Catholic priests 
were among the members of the parliament 
who voted for M. Doumergue, the new 
president, who is a member of the Hugue- 
not church 


New York Presbytery Raises 
Virgin Birth Question 

The attempt of Rev. Carlos Fuller to 
obtain membership in the presbytery of 
New York struck a snag when members 
of that body began to question him about 
his belief concerning the virgin birth. Mr. 
Fuller, who is an ordained Baptist minis- 
ter and a recent graduate of the Union 
Theological Seminary, was acting as sup- 
ply minister of the Featherbed Lane 
church. After considerable discussion it 
was moved to defer action pending fur- 
ther examination. 


Changes in Church 
Paper Editorships 

Dr. Edgar L. Killam, for four years an 
editor and manager of the Baptist, has re- 
signed and the entire editorial responsi- 
bility for that denominational weekly thus 
passes into the hands of Dr. John A. Earl. 
The Methodist general conference is re- 
sponsible for the election of Dr. Dan B. 
Brummitt to succeed Dr. E. R. Zaring as 
editor of the Northwestern Christian Ad- 
vocate, and Dr, E. P. Dennett to suc- 
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ceed Dr. Frank H. Larkin as editor of 
the California Christian Advocate. Dr. W. 
E. J. Gratz, formerly an officer of the 
Epworth League, succeeds Dr. Brummitt 
as editor of the Epworth Herald. 


Declares Japanese 
Unrest Exaggerated 

Bishop McKim of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church has cabled from Tokio that 
newspaper reports convey an erroneous 
impression with regard to the anti-Ameri- 
can agitation in the capital of Japan. 
Bishop McKim states that there is no 
cause whatever for anxiety. Evidently the 
newspapers are playing the old jingo game 
of making mountains out of molehills. 
British Premier Praises 
Foreign Missionaries 


In support of the cause of foreign mis- 
sions Prime Minister MacDonald has writ- 
ten a letter to the missionary societies of 
Great Britain, in which he says: “Theirs 
is a great adventure. Their task is not 
an easy one, and the results accruing from 
their labors cannot be calculated by the 
commercial method of profit and loss ac- 
count. So long as they may cause one 
home to be brighter, one human heart to 
be unburdened, and one child to be edu- 
cated in a higher faith, that is a profit to 


Churches Against 


ROMPT ACTION by the Federation 
of Churches in Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago shows that the Christian forces of 
America are determined not to permit the 
plans of the war department for a national 
Mobilization Day next September to be 
carried through without active protest. 
The Philadelphia churches in protesting 
the proposed day stated that “We feel 
that such a focussing of the entire nation 
on the thought of war preparation would 
so divert the thoughts of men from the 
sacred purpose we have at heart as to 
neutralize our efforts for peace, and at 
this time when, as Secretary Hughes re- 
marked in a recent speech, our nation is 
in no danger of attack from any enemy, 
the project seems to us ill-advised. Fur- 
ther, we cannot but note that in this appeal 
there is adherence to the old war system; 
it is an attempt to commit the whole na- 
tion to the policy of militarism which is 
antagonistic to the faith and prayerful 
spirit now animating the churches. There- 
fore, with deep regret, since we deplore 
the necessity of taking a stand contrary to 
the expressed desire of any department of 
our government, and yet with the deep 
conviction of the righteousness and high 
patriotism of our position, we, the mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the 
Philadelphia Federation of Churches, by 
a vote taken at our regular meeting 
on June 17th (the significance of the 
date in our nation’s history but adds 
to our feeling that we are true to the in- 
heritance received from our forefathers), 
hereby declare that we view this proposed 
Mobilization Day with grave concern, con- 
vinced that it is a serious mistake and a 
menace to the peace on earth we hope to 
establish; and with all respect we call on 
the war department to withdraw this ap- 
peal to the nation.” 
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the human race which cannot figure in any 
balance sheet. Theirs is a spiritual cru- 
sade. Work for the spirit of things that 
are noble is more essential now than ever. 
The world requires the crusaders once 
again. I hope they will be encouraged in 
this grand crusade by those at home who 
cannot, in the very nature of the case, see 
exactly how much is being done by our 
missionaries. I wish them well in their 
magnificent labors.” 


Seek Diocese for 
Bishop Jones 

The recent convention of the diocese of 
Bethlehem almost unanimously called 
upon the house of bishops of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal church to find either a mis- 
sionary jurisdiction or some other equally 
important administrative work in which 
to employ the powers of Bishop Paul 
Jones. During the war Bishop Jones took 
a position which made it seem necessary 
for him to resign the diocese of Utah. 
Since that time he has been engaged in 
conspicuous service outside the borders of 
his own church, notably with the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation. It is an encour- 
aging sign that there is now springing up 
within the Episcopal church a recognition 
of the contribution that a man like Bishop 
Jones has to make and a demand that it 


Mobilization Day 


When the Chicago Federation came to 
consider the matter on June 20 after sev- 
eral weeks of deliberation they took ac- 
tion looking toward the same end by de- 
claring that: 

“Whereas, it is announced that Septem- 
ber 12, 1924, has been designated by the 
secretary of war and the general of the 
army as a Mobilization Day, on which 
there is to be a demonstration of all the 
forces which our citizenship can assemble 
in case of war; and 

“Whereas, situations arise between other 
nations and our own, causing them to 
question our friendliness; and 

“Whereas, we believe that our people as 
a whole desire to hold themselves free 
from any action which, even though it be 
justified as an internal matter, might be 
regarded internationally as unfriendly; 
be it 

“Resolved, That we commend to the at- 
tention of the President of the United 
States the question of the advisability 
under present circumstances of promoting 
under military auspices a demonstration 
to be known as Mobilization Day; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That we commend to the 
President's attention the suggestion that 
at a suitable time a day be set apart for 
a demonstration in which the entire citi- 
zenship may be brought together as fully 
as may be to express its hope that there 
shall be no more war and to pledge itself 
to support every practicable effort to es- 
tablish international justice and friendship 
so that all provocation to war may be 
avoided.” 

Reports from many other parts of the 
country indicate that hundreds of church 
organizations of all kinds and denomina- 
tions will take similar action in the near 
future. 
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be made possible for him to make his 
contribution within the ranks of his own 
denomination. 


A Circle of 
Helpfulness 

Not often does a church see its invest- 
ment in foreign missions pay dividends in 
the way the First Baptist church of Wich- 
ita. Kans., now is. For years this church 
has supported a missionary in Porto Rico. 
Some years ago through the work of this 
missionary a boy was converted who later 
studied for the ministry. This young man, 
Francisco B. Colon, was ordained as a 
Baptist minister in Wichita, May 21, and 
now becomes pastor to the 1,500 Mexicans 
in that city. 


Send Nineteen Missionaries 
to Foreign Fields 
Nineteen graduates of the College of 
Missions, Indianapolis, Ind.,were appoint- 
ed to service under the United Christian 
Missionary Society following recent com- 
mencement exercises. Carrie Anderson 
Allman, Margaret Noyes Lawrence, Yao- 
tong C. Lee, and Mary E. Kelly will go 
) China; Mary Sue Havens, Virgil Era 
Havens, Harvey Gray Russell, and Katie 
Lois Russell were appointed to Belgian 
Congo, Africa; Veda Bryan Harrah, Dr. 
Elizabeth Jane Lutz, Minnie Nicholson, 
Juanita Fern Ragsdale, and Virginia 
Woodward Young, go to India; Edith 
Marie Noffsinger, to the Philippines; Mr. 
Hugh Jeremiah Williams and Winifred 
Williams, to South America; Jewell 
Palmer was appointed to Japan, and Max 
Harold Fisch and John Henry Walker 
unassigned. Since its organization 203 
students of the College of Missions have 
been appointed to work abroad. Of these 
48 have gone to India, 17 to the Argentine 
Republic, 7 to Paraguay, 35 to China, 12 
to Tibet, 23 to the Belgian Congo, 4 to 
British East Africa, 3 to Liberia, 20 to 
Mexico, 10 to the Philippines, 16 to Japan, 
6 to Porto Rico, and one each to Cuba 
and Chile. Six have been assigned to work 
the United States, in the mountain 
schools of Kentucky and Tennessee,among 
the American Indians and in social serv- 
The regular enrollment has also in- 
ed 57 missionaries on furlough, repre- 
India, Japan, Arabia, Belgian 
Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Ja- 
uica, Argentina, Tibet and Turkey. 


Celebrate Long 
Pastorate 


With gifts totaling $156,000 for the ex- 
tension of the work of the church, a dia- 
mond ring for the wife of the rector and 
a check for $1,000 for the rector himself, 
members of St. Luke’s Episcopal church, 
Evanston, IIL, recently celebrated the 
twentieth anniversary of the pastorate of 
Dr. George Craig Stewart. More than 
$40,000 of the total contributed will be 
used for memorials, the rest going largely 
lor the payment of debt on the church. 


Venerable Enough 
for a Celebration 

Episcopal ministers of Newark, N. J., 
at a recent meeting adopted resolutions 
calling for the celebration next year of the 
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1,600th anniversary of the adoption of the 
Nicene Creed. It is asked that the sug- 
gested celebration take place in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the general con- 
vention of the Episcopal Church in New 
Orleans. 


Reorganize Methodist Foreign 
Mission Board 


Following the election by the recent 
Methodist general conference of Drs. 
Ralph E. Diffendorfer and John R. Ed- 
wards as corresponding secretaries of the 
Methodist Board of Foreign Missions, the 
organization of this influential society has 
been greatly altered. Dr. Morris W. 
Ehnes, formerly treasurer of the Method- 
ist promotional agency in Chicago, suc- 
ceeds George M. Fowles, for eleven years 
treasurer of the foreign board and like- 
wise treasurer of the Interchurch World 
Movement. Dr. Frank Mason North, who 
retired at the general conference, has been 
elected secretary-counsel. 


Communists Devote Easter to 
Anti-Religious Plays 

Announcements in the Moscow papers 
show that the communist fight on religion 
in Russia took the form of the presenta- 
tion of propaganda plays during the Easter 
season this year. Some of the plays ad- 
vertised as available for production were: 
“The Army of the Christ,” by B. Gem- 
chougny and Roman, which consisted of 
scenes from the inquisition showing priests 
torturing women accused of witchcraft. 
“Scholars and scienists,” says the official 
description, “are suffering the same pen- 
alty, as the progress of science is fatal to 
the authority of the clergy. The idea of the 
play is to show that science and religion 
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cannot work together.” Another is “The 
Miracle,” by Nicholas Luov and B. Nikou- 
lin. “A gang of tight-fisted landowners 
and other suspicious characters, led by the 
local priest, are fighting a young com- 
munist who is trying to establish a school 
in the village,” says the announcement. “In 
order to increase his authority the priest 
arranges a ‘miracle’ by means of a miracu- 
lous image. But his cheating is finally 
unveiled and the village frees itself from 
the net of malicious forces. The idea of 
the play is to show the contrast between 
the church and the new village.” This 
play was designed primarily for presenta- 
tion in rural districts. Another with the 
same purpose was “The Change in the 
Easter Celebration,” by B. Gemchougny 
and F. Ilyin. “The play shows how Eas- 
ter is celebrated in the old and new vil- 
lages,” the public is informed. “In the 
first case, indigestion from too much food 
and general drunkenness; in the second, 
the speech of a young communist address- 
ing the villagers and the singing of the 
young communists’ hymn.” 


Eastern Students 
Debate War 


The annual student conference held at 
Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., under 
the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. this year 
devoted much time, through a forum on 
international problems, to a discussion of 
world affairs. As a result, after four ses- 
sions for discussion, 85 per cent of the 
conference declared in favor of America’s 
joining the world court; 80 per cent in 
favor of joining the League of Nations; 
95 per cent in favor of international ac- 
tion leading to the outlawry of war, and 
70 per cent voted “to make it possible for 


Rome and Canterbury on Union 


N AN ARTICLE in the current number 

of the Century William H. Crawford 
tells of recent conversations with Pope 
Pius XI. and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury concerning church union. Both prel- 
ates expressed themselves as desirous to 
see union accomplished, but the pope 
reiterated the claims of Rome that in the 
past have been regarded as making such 
a union between that clurch and the rest 
of the Christian world impossible, while 
the archbishop frankly states his skepti- 
cism as to the possibility of organic union. 


ROME 


While papal etiquette forbids that the 
pope be quoted directly Mr. Crawford 
gives the gist of his opinions as follows: 

“While the holy father is particularly 
anxious to bring about a union, there can 
be no compromise, no meeting on half- 
way grounds to accomplish this end. The 
Roman church is founded on the rock, Saint 
Peter. It has specific apostolic authority, 
delegated to its founder by Christ himself. 
Every dogma, every one of its teachings, 
has been dictated by Christ through his 
vice-regents on earth; consequently, it can- 
not change, revise, or in any way alter any 
of its doctrines or principles in order to 
bring about a reunion. 

“There would be no difficulty in receiv- 


ing the Episcopal ministry into the fold 
of the Catholic church. Cardinal Newman 
is an example of such transference. They 
would need to be reconsecrated, because 
by papal bull the Anglican apostolic suc- 
cession is not recognized. The Protestant 
denominations would also be welcomed by 
the holy father, who hopes that they too 
will be drawn by the power of heavenly 
love back to the fold.” 


CANTERBURY 

The venerable Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Dr. Randall Thomas Davidson, said: 

“There is nothing more important to 
the world today than Christian unity of 
purpose. I would like to see all branches 
of the Christian faith working together 
for the upbuilding of God’s kingdom on 
earth. 

“It would be splendid to have all the 
churches, Catholic, Lutheran, Anglican, 
and Nonconformist, working together in 
one body. Much more could be accom- 
plished by union. Practically, there are 
almost unsurmountable difficulties in the 
way of such union. 

“I hope for a closer cooperation. I 
desire closer harmony. I doubt the pos- 
sibility of a physical union between the 
Anglican church with either Rome or the 
Nonconformist.” 
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those who are convinced that they cannot 
conscientiously fight in event of another 
war publicly to declare their position.” 


Federal Council Replies to 
Attack on Gulick 


Former Senator James D. Phelan, of 
California, in his enthusiasm for the ex- 
clusion of Japanese accused Dr. Sidney L. 
Gulick, one of the secretaries of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, of being a Japa- 
nese agent. Dr. Gulick has had charge of 
the efforts of the Council to promote in- 
ternational good-will, many of which have 
necessarily been concerned with the Japa- 
nese. The Federal Council denies ex-Sena- 
tor Phelan’s charges in toto. It says: 
“In view of the fact that former Senator 
James Duval Phelan of California has 
charged that Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, who is 
one of the secretaries of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, is an agent of Japan, and 
that Mr. Phelan has insinuated that either 
directly or indirectly Dr. Gulick is in the 
employ of Japan, the administrative com- 
mittee of the Federal Council, on the basis 
of its intimate knowledge of all the facts 
That Dr. Gulick is 
in no way an agent either of Japan or of 
any group of Japanese in this country or 
in Japan. That not one dollar of Dr. Gu- 
lick’s salary or other remuneration comes 
from Japanese sources, either from indi- 
viduals or from the Japanese government, 
directly or indirectly. That not one dollar 
toward the expenses of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches or of the commission 
on international justice and good-will has 
been received from Japanese sources. The 


in the case declares: 


insinuations and charges, as would be rec- 
ognized in a moment by thousands who 
know at first hand of Dr. Gulick’s devoted 
life and work, are absolutely false and 
without a shred of foundation. The inter- 
est of the Federal Council of the Churches 
in the Japanese question, which led to Mr. 
Phelan’s falsehood, is due wholly to its 
concern in: The clear moral issues in- 
volved; the Christian movement in Japan; 
the maintenance of permanent peace be- 
tween America and Japan. In these posi- 
tions the Federal Council is supported by 
the repeated actions of its constituent de- 
nominational bodies.” 


Methodist College Confers 
Degree on Unitarian 


Hamline University, a Methodist insti- 
tution at St Paul, Minn., conferred its 
only honorary degree, a doctorate of divin- 
ity, on Rev. H. H. Saunderson at its recent 
commencement. Dr. Saunderson is author 
of “The Living Word,” and for years has 
contributed a weekly religious feature to 
the Boston Transcript. He is a Unitarian 


Free Documents in Reugious 
Education Offered 


Boston University School of Religious 
Education and Social Service distributes 
each year valuable studies in the fields of 
religious education and social service. The 
titles for this year’s publications, which 
may be had upon application without 
charge, are: The Training of Lay Leader- 
ship for the Church, by Dean Walter S. 
Athearn; The Contribution of Philosophy 
to the Theory of Religious Education, by 
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Professor E. S. Brightman; The Super- 
vision of Religious Education Through 
the Use of Standardized Objective 
Measurements and Tests, by Professor 
W. L. Hanson; The annual announce- 
ment of the School of Religious Educa- 
tion, which has the value of a treatise on 
the professional training of lay leader- 
ship for the church. Requests for the 
foregoing publications should be sent to 
Walter S. Athearn, dean of the School of 
Religious Education and Social Service, 
Boston University, 18 Derne Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Methodists Move Toward 
Theological Liberality 

Two actions by the recent Methodist 
general conference indicate the trend to- 
ward liberalism and reality in Methodist 
theological thinking. The first was the 
unanimous approval of the pronouncement 
of John Wesley “as to all opinions that 
do not strike at the root of Christianity, 
we think and let think.” The Methodist 
bishop defined such fundamental opinions 
as those contained within the articles of 
religion. The church likewise dropped 
from the order for the reception of mem- 
bers the question, “Do you believe in the 
doctrines of the Holy Scriptures as set 
forth in the articles of religion of the 
Methodist Episcopal church?” and substi- 
tuted for it, “Do you receive and profess 
the Christian faith as contained in the 
New Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ?” 


Many Courses Teach 
Church Pageantry 

Announcements of the Church Pag- 
eantry School, to be held at St. John’s 
Military Academy, Delafield, Wis., August 
18-30, suggest the extent of this newly 
opening field. Courses will be offered in 
the history of drama, composition of plays 
and pageants, acting, stagecraft, liturgical 
pageantry, educational dramatics, story- 
telling, puppets, eurythmics, dance, and 
music. 


Southern Methodist Centenary 
Brings Wonderful Results 


Announcements recently made by the 
southern Methodist church show that, 
during the Centenary missionary campaign 
in that denomination, four out of the five 
years being now completed, there have 
been larger advances in work overseas 
than during any previous twenty years. 
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In 1919, when this campaign was launched, 
the denomination had not sent out an ad- 
ditional new missionary for ten years, 
Since that date 274 new missionaries have 
been sent out, which is within two dozen 
of doubling the entire missionary force. 
The number of mission fields occupied has 
grown from seven to twelve. Ten thou- 
sand converts have been added to the 
church membership, and four orphanages, 
two hospitals and six schools founded in 
countries where the church was not even 
represented five years ago. There are 
now as many schools and colleges and 
more hospitals of the southern Methodist 
church outside as within the United 
States. Fifty schools and a dozen hos- 
pitals have been built or rebuilt on mis- 
sion fields during this period. The largest 
couthern Methodist educational institution 
is now located in Japan, and one of the 
largest churches in the denomination is 
in Czecho-Slovakia. Among other addi- 
tions the authorities list the finest mission 
church in the world, located at Rio de 


Janeiro; the finest mission plant in Cuba, 


located at Havana; the best mission build- 
ing in Belgium, located at Brussels; the 
largest mission center in Poland, situated 
in Warsaw; and at Prague the finest mis- 
sion enterprise in Czecho-Slovakia. Three 
hundred new churches and 100 new sites 
have been added during this period. 


Dr. Eliot Says Seminaries 
Must Be Near Colleges 

Great discussion has been engendered 
within Unitarian ranks by the proposal 
to move the Meadville Theological Semi- 
nary to Chicago, where it would work in 
close accord with the University of Chi- 
cago. A majority has favored the move, 
but court action is now deferring final 
judgment. In the meantime, discussion 
rages. At the recent meeting of the 
alumni association of the seminary Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot stated that, unless the 
school was moved, it would eventually 
cease to exist. “Why cannot it exist at 
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Meadville?” Dr. Eliot asked. “Because 
-» all denominations it is recognized that 
fessional education must be given at 
ge universities. The day of the village 
logical seminary is over. More and 
‘re the minister depends for his influ- 
nce on being a thoroughly educated man, 
fhe day of the ignorant minister is over 
all denominations. One of the rea- 
for this condition is that a large 
mber of the professions now are built 
of highly educated men. Within my 
ime I have seen the various profes- 
ns come to that condition. No minister 
iid dare to enter on a pastorate un- 
less he is thoroughly acquainted with ex- 
nerimental scientific methods in the mod- 
ern world. Unless he is, he cannot under- 
stand the means of being effective. In fact, 
he cannot understand those movements. 
Then there is the enormous loss by the 
lergy in real practical influence to be con- 
lered. The decline in the past seventy 
ars is dreadful to contemplate, and the 
reason is the inadequate education of the 
nisters. But there is another cause of the 
line in the ministry, especially with 
rence to numbers. It is difficult to 
ver parents, with the exception of 
Episcopal church, who will consent 
heir sons going to a theological school, 
they can possibly prevent it. All the 
denominations face this difficulty.” 


f 


Products of One 
Sunday School 
In 1855 a missionary of the old Sunday 
Union, the Rev. Mr. Buchanan, 
ized in Adair county, Ky., the Big 
reek Union Sunday School. From this, 
the course of the years, there have 
out 91 school teachers, 22 merchants, 
lawyers, 15 physicians, 1 lieutenant 
rnor of Kentucky, 1 candidate for 
president of the United States, 1 
iy school missionary, and 12 min- 
sters of the gospel. 


New School of Citizenship 
at Syracuse 
Chancellor Charles W. Flint has an- 
uunced a gift of funds sufficient to es- 
ish and endow at Syracuse University 
1 school of citizenship and public affairs. 
luate instruction will be given in gov- 
ment, and the entire student body, that 
numbers approximately 6,000, will be 
ired to take courses in the 
ol. 


some 


Baptist College 

Adds to Finances 

ilamazoo College, a Michigan Baptist 
ition, has raised the $600,000 re- 
y set as its financial goal. Of the 
$400,000 subscribed by friends 
e college and the rest by the general 
ition board. Ground was recently 
ken for a new dormitory for women. 


was 


4} 


Report Rural Church 
Losing Ground 
The Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, by its publication of a new 
lume, “Diagnosing the Rural Church,” 
repared by Dr. C. Luther Fry, shows by 
ttendance data gathered from thousands 
rural churches that the influence of the 
hurch in the country is now only half as 
great as it was a generation ago. The re- 
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port treats at length of the deceitfulness 
of former methods, based on statistics of 
membership or financial records, of com- 
puting the efficiency of churches. It 
shows that in communities where the 
ratio of church membership has been 
maintained almost constant, the atten- 
dance at Sunday school may have fallen 
to less than half. The conflicting charac- 
ter of reports is also brought out. The 
officers of the institute, which is making 
this careful study of American church 
conditions, are John R. Mott, chairman; 
Ernest D. Burton, secretary; Raymond 
B. Fosdick, treasurer; James L. Barton, 
W. H. P. Faunce, Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
members of the board; Galen M. Fisher, 
executive secretary. 


It Pays to 
Advertise 

Rev. Bert Constance of the Hereford 
Methodist church, Baltimore, recently re- 
ceived a card addressed to the “Office of 
the Registrar, Cokesbury College, Abing- 
don, Md.,” asking for a bulletin of the 
college, together with the costs involved 
in a term spent at the institution. Mr. 
Constance had to inform his correspon- 
dent, who lived in Iowa, that because the 
college burned in 1795 and had not been 
rebuilt there would be no new class enter- 
ing next fall. 


Endeavorers to Arouse 
Church Voters 

The young people of the Shaw Chris- 
tian Endeavor Union, comprising 1200 
members from sixteen churches of three 
denominations, in and around the city of 
Boston, have organized to arouse the 
young people and church members to 
vote for men and women standing for 
Christian ideals and efficient and honest 
government. This 
carried on by an 


campaign is to be 
enlarged citizenship 
commitee consisting of union officers and 
three selected delegates from 
church society. Financial pledges and 
signatures will be secured and filed, and 
on the days of the primaries and elec- 
tions, each church in the union will gather 


every 


865 


in its building all the young people and 
others it can reach, and then they will 
march together to the polls. Flying 
squadrons, special citizenship meetings, 
personal letters, field excursions, a citizen- 
ship congress conducted like a house of 
representatives, and a fall rally will also 
be features of the campaign. A radio 
message on citizenship will be broadcast 
on July 3. Efforts will be combined with 
any other community organizations work- 
ing toward the same end. 


Church Choirs 
to Compete 

Music week at Winona Lake, Ind., 
Aug. 16-21, will bring church choirs from 
the states of Indiana, Ohio, Illinois and 
Michigan to compete for prizes totalling 
almost $1,000, with many other honors 
also to be awarded. 


Sandusky Has New Plan for 
Religious Education 

Rev. N. R. H. Moor, rector of Grace 
Episcopal church, Sandusky, O., has 
worked out a new plan for religious edu- 
cation which is becoming the subject of 
comment. As outlined by Mr. Moor in 
a recent pamphlet, the main points of the 
plan are: The Sandusky plan emphasizes, 
first, worship, second, Christian educa- 
tion. Sunday is set aside for worship. The 
week days are set aside for religious edu- 
cation. With the exception of the younger 
children of kindergarten age, enrolled 
grades 1-2 of the ward schools, there are 
no classes in religious education on Sun- 
days. Children in grades 1-2 of the ward 
schools, ages six and seven years, have 
their simple instructions in the church 
school rooms on Sunday mornings be- 
tween the hours of 9.30 and 10.20. On 
Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, Whitsunday 
and Trinity Sunday they are invited to 
the church school service of the older 
children. The service for the older pupils 
of the Church School, ward school grades 
3-8, ages eight to fourteen, is held at 
9:30 every Sunday morning from Septem- 
ber 1 to June 1. Attendance is com- 
pulsory his service lasts for forty-five 
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minutes. The rector, educational secre- 
tary, organist and a special Church School 
choir lead in this service. The service is 
held in the church. The high school pu- 
pils attend at least one of the following 
regular Sunday services, 8:30 Holy Com- 
munion, or 10:30 a. m. Morning Prayer, 
or 7 p. m. Evening Prayer. 

Week Day Religious Education. For 
high school students: Monday, 7.00 p. m. 
—Boys. Tuesday, 3.15 p. m.—Girls. Wed- 
nesday, 3.15 p. m.—Grade school pupils, 
boys and girls, grades 3-8; ages, eight to 
fourteen. For Adults: There are two 
adult church school semesters. The first, 
or Advent semester, is from November 1 
to December 21. The second, or Epiph- 
any semester, is from January 3 to Palm 
Sunday. The following classes are in 
session during the Epiphany semester of 
1924: Monday—3.15 p. m., The Religious 
Significance of American History. Text, 
the first ten volumes of The Chronicles of 
America. 3.15 p. m., The Hexateuch. 
Textbook, The Introduction to the Old 
Testament, MacFayden. Wednesday— 
3.00 p. m., The Expansion of Christianity. 
Text, Creative Forces in Japan. By 
Fisher. 7.30 p. m., The Gospel Accord- 
ing to Matthew. Rector’s Lectures. 
Courses to be offered for the Advent se- 
mester, 1924, are as follows: The Gospel 
according to St. John. Rector’s lectures. 
The Expansion of Christianity, Textbook, 
to be issued by the Board of Religious 
Education. Hebrew History to the divi- 
sion of the Monarchy, Textbook, Ottley, 
History of the Hebrews. The former 


Prophets, Rector’s Lectures. The Early 
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Church, Textbook, The Early Church, by 
George Hodges. 


Advising Pastors How 
to Give Advice 


The commission on life service of the 
Methodist Episcopal church has published 
a 24-page booklet entitled, “The Minister 
as a Vocational Counsellor.” In_ this 
booklet the author, Evans A. Worthley, 
director of vocational guidance, makes 
clear the methods now being developed 
in that important new profession. Many 
ministers, constantly faced by the wastage 
of young life in their congregations, will 
find in suggestions of this sort material 
of great value. 


Catholic Support from 
Poorer Parishioners 

Recent discussion in papers of the 
Roman Catholic church tend to prove, in 
the words of a Catholic writer, that “the 
burden of church support is borne by the 
lowest-income groups, who are also the 
most numerous in the church, and who, 
with honorable exceptions, outdo their 
wealthy brethren in the faith in their sac- 
rifices for the church and her schools.” 
“Every pastor,” says one of these writers, 
“knows that he must ultimately depend 
upon those families whose annual incomes 
range from $1,200 to $3,000. He knows, 
too, that while those with yearly incomes 
between $50,000 and $100,000 may be 
prompt in the payment of their pew rent, 
and may perhaps present the church with 
a statue or an altar, nevertheless, over a 
period of several years, the ratio of their 
yearly income to their contributions is 
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considerably smaller than in the case of 
families receiving between $1,200 and 
$3,000.” 


Russian Church as 
Seen by Itself 
An issue of Izvestia, leading Moscow 
ly, carried the statement of Metropoli- 
tan Evdokim of the Russian church con- 
cerning the organization of that body. The 
statement is said to have been cabled to 
the press of America, but has received so 
little notice in this country that it will 
come now as news. The metropolitan’s 
cable read: “As in the American press 
there appeared information about our 
church which is entirely untrue, I am 
isking you to publish the following: We 
neither the ‘Soviet’ church nor the 
‘Red’ church, nor the ‘Living’ church. We 
have the only one ‘unique’ church entirely 
free from the evil influences of the czar’s 
ie, the holy catholic apostolic church. 
Our church is governed by the holy synod, 
hich consists of twelve of the oldest and 
st hierarchs, twenty best priests and 
laymen. We have no more of the previous 
partial groups and divisions. As to the 
ion of church reforms, the pressing 
necessity for which long ago was acknowl- 
edged by us and also by many in Amer- 
ica, we are standing on the platform 
which was worked out in the czar’s time 
by trained prelates, the best professors 
ind leading social workers. Projects for 
such reforms were published by the last 
Synod in 1906-1907. The Sobor of 1917- 
1919 took them for examination and they 
were also accepted by the ex-patriarchin his 
rcular letter to all bishopson February 27, 
1921. The most puritanic conscience could 
not find anything criminal in the activity 
of the synod, although we are working in 
a time of catastrophic disturbances of the 
of our life, when ‘for need’ some 
ill exceptions from the law and life 
lways were allowed. In our ranks we 
sunt more than 250 bishops. All 100 dio- 
ses are with us. The ex-patriarch’s 
followers, deceived by futile political hopes, 
are returning to us by masses daily. East- 
rn orthodox churches are in connection 
with us.—President of the Holy Synod, 
Metropolitan Evdokim.” 


Bishop Calls for End 
of Church Knocking 


In closing the session of the Methodist 
conference Bishop Edwin H. 
Hughes made a plea for the substitution of 
work for criticism. Referring to the state 
f mind that is said to have criticized this 
nomination in recent months, Bishop 
ughes said: “Let us have done now for 
four full years, not only with tinkering, 
with talking about tinkering! It is 

ten said that the presidential election 
ar is seldom a good one for business. 
diversions and uncertainties are too 
Perhaps much the same thing is 

of general conference year for our 
hurch. The arithmetical historian might 
how us some interesting descending quad- 
rennial curves on our financial and spir- 
itual charts. The prophet said it truly, 
‘He that observeth the winds shall not 
and he that regardeth the clouds 

shall not reap.’ Wind-observing and 
cloud-regarding may sometimes be good; 
but when they become chronic they are 


h ive 


general 
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the defeat of the harvest. Our wonderful 
ecclesiastical machine has been duly ex- 
amined, and somewhat repaired, and a bit 
oiled. Now start it to work for the praise 
of Christ. Our machinery must run in its 
revised forms for full four years. Away 
with the hammers! Out with the oil can! 
Turn on the steam! Generate the electric 
power! Farewell, dear critics, for forty- 
eight months! Prolong your absence mag- 
nificently! We have now a quadrennium 
of opportunity for God. O Lord of the 
work, teach us that the night hastens!” 


Presbyterians Plan to 
Stress Evangelism 

Financial advance as a preliminary to a 
denominational evangelistic advance fea- 
tures the plans of the new national coun- 
cil of the Presbyterians. Churches are 
urged to accept their apportionments and 
raise them in full. The summer period is 
to be used as a time of preparation for an 
intensive program to start in the fall. Be- 
ginning next October, a special evange- 
listic year is to open. Preparations for this 
are to begin with church officers and 
workers, as it is felt that these must be in 
an evangelistic mood before large results 
can be expected. Children in all Sunday 
schools above the age of twelve, the 
friends of these children, their parents and 
their neighbors, are to be placed upon lists 
of prospects for the later evangelistic 
campaign. 


Baptists Plan Unified 
Benevolent Program 

The new Baptist Board of Missionary 
Cooperation, which succeeds the New 
World organization, has yet to elect a suc- 
cessor to Dr. John Y. Aitchison, former 
director, who has resigned to become as- 
sociated with the administrative work of 
the University of Chicago. The new board 
is expected to set up plans for the annual 
raising of about $10,000,000 which will 
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They Dance for Bibles 
in Tibet 


cover all benevolent agencies. The only 
radical change from the plans of the 


New World movement is that calling for The agent of the American Bible , 
Society in China, Rev. G. Carleton Lacy, | 


an annual subscription instead of one 
made on a five year basis. The chief re- 
duction in the benevolent budget is that 
cutting the askings for Christian educa- 
tion from $1,800,000 to $500,000. The 
New World movement is reported to have 
collected about 80 per cent of its reported 
subscriptions during its final year, a 
marked improvement on the record of the 
year previous. 


has discovered in Rev. J. Huston Edgar, 


in the orient. Mr. Edgar travels up and 
down the border of Tibet, selling to the 
traders, who come across the line, thou- 
sands of portions of the Bible in Tibetan. 
This is the way in which Mr. Edgar de- 
scribes his work: “In satisfying the 
curiosity of the nomads by showing them 
The Record of a through our premises, by visiting the 
Great Century trading depots, and accosting almost every 

The American Sunday school union man I meet, it is possible to eet in 
celebrated May 13 the completion of its touch with almost every man who 
107th year of service. During these 107. comes to town. And I imagine that 
years it has established nearly 140,000 a Tibetan who evades me is quite an 
Sunday schools, gathering into them as 
officers, teachers, and pupils more than 6,- 
000,000 people, largely children. During 
the past year its less than 200 missionaries 
have organized over 1,000 new Sunday 
schools, and cared for some thousands al- 
ready in operation. They have visited 
more than 200,000 families, being usually 
the only messengers to bring the Bible 
and gospel truth to the young people in 
these homes. The society has issued and 


adept at getting round corners! As a 
rule, they are all very friendly; and it is 
no unusual thing to see a wild bevy of 
nomads, smelling like smoked hams seas- 
oned with asafetida, dancing around the 
missionary with their tongues out. A 
nervous person might imagine a scalping 
rehearsal, preparatory to  sanguinary 
torments, was being enacted; but it is 
only a party of Litang nomads demand- 
ing copies of our ‘best literature.’ They 


circulated 2,000,000 copies of a dozen have friends in distant lamaseries who 


can read, you know! The inquiries for 
Bible portions have become so frequent 


Sunday school periodicals, together with 
books, maps, and other Sunday school 
supplies in large numbers. 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


F.R.G.S., F.R.A.L, one of the most pic- | 
turesque and efficient Christian workers | 


Society. 


Golo, that Chinese are suggesting buying 
up loads of books to take in as an article 
of barter.” 


“They Also Serve Who Only 
Stand and Wait” 


In 1894, when the International Chris- 
tian Endeavor convention was held 
Cleveland, the general chairman of the 
local committee was J. Z. Tyler, who at 
that time served as minister of the Euclid 
Avenue Christian church of that city, 
About forty thousand delegates attended 
the meeting, and as a result of the strain 
made upon Dr. Tyler at that time and 
later he was forced to relinquish his pas- 
torate in 1900. For several years Dr. 
Tyler had led in Christian Endeavor work, 
serving at one period as national superin- 
tendent of Christian Endeavor for the Dis- 
ciples and also as a trustee of the United 
Since the year of his breakdown 
Dr. Tyler has lived with his daughters, 
most of his time being spent in Cleveland. 
He last attended church service about fif- 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HYMNAL EVER PRODUCED BY TH AMERICAN CHURCH 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Edited by CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT 








FOR THE USE OF CHURCHES OF ALL DENOMINATIONS 


ONTAINS all the great hymns which have become fixed in the affee- 
tions of the Church and adds thereto three distinctive features: 








Hymns of Christian Unily 
Hymns of Social Service 
Hymns of the Inner Life 


These three features give HYMNS OF THE UNITED 
CHURCH a modernness of character and a vitality not 
found in any other book. This hymnal is alive! 


It sings the very same gospel that is being 
preached in modern evangelical pulpits 


Great care has been bestowed on the “make-up” of the 
pages. They are attractive to the eye. The hymns seem 
almost to sing themselves when the book is open. They 
are not crowded together on the page. No hymn is 
smothered in a corner. The notes are larger than are 
usually employed in hymnals. The words are set in 
bold and legible type, and all the stanzas are in the staves. 
Everything has been done to make a nerfect hymnal. 


Write today for returnable copy and further information. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


440 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 




















Of Special Interest to 


MINISTERS 


The Mystery of Preaching. By 
James Black. ($1.75). 

The Art of Preaching. By Charles 
R. Brown. ($1.75). 

The Freedom of the Preacher. By 
W. P. Merrill. ($1.25). 

The Preacher and His Sermon. By 
J. Paterson Smyth. ($1.50). 

The Preacher and His People. By 
Francis J. McConnell. ($1.50). 

Being a Preacher. By James I. 
Vance. ($1.25). 

Preaching as a Fine Art. By R. C. 
Smith. (75e). 

The Art of Preaching in the Light 
of Its History. By E. C. Dargan. 
($1.75). 

That the Ministry Be Not Blamed. 
By John A. Hutton, ($1.50). 

The Prophetic Ministry for Today. 
By Charles D. Williams. ($1.50). 
Ambassadors of God. By 8S. Parkes 

Cadman. ($1.50). 

The Minister and His Everyday 
Life. By Lloyd C. Douglas. ($1.75). 

Preaching and Paganism. By A. P. 
Fitch. ($2.00). 

Psychology and Preaching. By 
C. S. Gardner. ($2.00). 

Preaching the Social Gospel. By 
Ozora 8. Davis. ($1.50). 

Heralds of a Passion. By Charles 
L. Goodell. ($1.25). 

Preaching and Sermon Construc- 
tion. By Paul B. Bull. ($2.50). 
Princes of the Church (Great Brit- 
ain). By W.R. Nicoll. ($3.00). 
Some Living Masters of the Pulpit 
(America). By Joseph Fort Newton. 

($2.00). 

Preaching in London. By Joseph 
Fort Newton. ($1.50). 

Preaching in New York. By Joseph 
Fort Newton. ($2.00). 

The Minister and His Greek Testa- 
ment. By A. T. Robertson. ($1.75). 

Dramatized Sermons. By R. C. 
Hallock. ($1.50). 

Ten Minute Sermons. By W. R. 
Nicoll. ($1.25). 

Five-Minute Sermons in Stories for 
Young Folks. By H.T.Sell. ($1.25). 

Cyclopedia of Sermon Outlines. By 
Aquilla Webb. ($3.00). 

We pay postage 
The Christian Century Press : Chicago 
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teen years ago, but since then he has 
grown more helpless and remains closely 
confined to the house. As an author of a 
number of books, and as an active minis- 
ter, as well as Christian Endeavor pro- 
moter, Dr. Tyler has served faithfully and 
well, but he has shown his highest quali- 
ties as he has endured in patience and hope 
under the conditions which have been 
forced upon him by ill-health. An inter- 
esting sidelight on Dr. Tyler’s manner of 
living is the news-note that on a recent 
Sunday he “listened in” on four church 
services via radio. Three of the services 
were held in Detroit and one in Cleveland. 


Y.W.C.A. Conducts Summer 
School for Teachers 

At the State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burgh, Kan., the Y.W.C.A. conducted an 
“Idea Week,” June 16-21, for more than 
4 thousand country school teachers. The 
effort was made to reconcile the views of 
the inspired but impatient school teacher 
with those of the werthy but conservative 
community. Miss M. Maud Fowler and 
Miss Florence Pierce, of the national 
staff of the association, were in charge. 


Radio Interference May 
Test Kansas Law 

The congregation of a small church at 
Norway, Republic county, Kansas, being 
without a pastor, installed a radio set and 
determined to follow the services as con- 
ducted in one of the iarge churches of 
Omaha and broadcast from that city. The 
plan worked well for a time, but a small 
broadcasting station, not far from Nor- 
way, has recently been interfering with 
the reception of the Omaha services. The 
congregation has accordingly taken the 
jatter up with the attorney-general of 
Kansas, and that official is now trying to 
termine whether such radio interference 
nstitutes interference with a religious 
ervice within the meaning of the law. 


America Must Face Worse 
Social Problems 

G. A. Studdert-Kennedy, the Anglican 
| man who has made a deep im- 
pression upon America during his recent 
visit to this country, said just before sail- 
ing to resume his work in London: 
“There is a question which almost every- 
body has asked me since I came among 
you, and which I have never been able 
to answer. But as I am now drawing 
near to the end of my time perhaps I 
ought to attempt to answer it. The ques- 
tion is, Well, what do you think of Ameri- 
? I imagine if that question were put 
anyone of you you might find it diffi- 
to answer. When I shut my eyes 
and think of America there comes 
my eyes a series of pictures— 
bright yellow trams, millions of automo- 
biles, sleeping cars heated up to the tem- 
perature of the infernal regions, porters 
with dark faces and red hats, crowds and 
crowds of people, enormous buildings 
that go up into heaven, and a general 
feeling of being able to get anything or 
do anything by putting a nickel in a slot. 
And forming an atmosphere for all the 
pictures, a kind of spirit through them all, 
a feeling of inexhaustible human kindness 
and a sense of hearty welcome. But after 
all a composite panorama of that descrip- 
tion does not amount to much. When 
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I begin to ask myself is there any great 
lesson that America has taught me that 
I can carry back to my own land to aid 
in the solution of the many problems 
that press us I am inclined to answer 
‘No,’ because I feel that to your land as 
it is the problems have not yet come. 
There are many respects in which we beat 
you hollow. We beat you, for instance, 
in the matter of slums. I do not think 
I have seen the worst of what you have 
to show, but I am sure you are not in it 
with us. We beat you in the dirt and 
ugliness that tke industrial revolution 
has spread over the world. But you are 
coming on fast. That ought not to vex 
you, ought it? It is not a great claim to 
make for my own land that it is further 
than you on the road to trouble, and per- 
haps it is not a great message. It is the 
message, you say, of a pessimist. Well, 
I once heard in the British army the dif- 
ference between a pessimist and an opti- 
mist expressed thus: a pessimist is a man 
who says the Germans are coming over 
when they are not; an optimist is a man 
who says they are not coming over when 
they are. The pessimist prepares, and 
perhaps the pessimist is right.” 








“THE TWO SERMONS 
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BIBLETRUE?” Street Baptist Church, Grand 
: Rapids, Michigan, on the ad- 
Neatly journment of the Presbyterian 
printed and General Assembly. 
bound in A discussion of the modernist 
one cover, issue and a reply to a lecture 
15 cents. by William Jennings Bryan. 
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(Postage 2c) Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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THIS IS ANOTHER 


POLLYANNA YEAR! 
the famous GLAD GIRL 


has come back in a 


New GLAD Book 


Trade Mark 


POLLYANNA 


Trade Mark 
of the 


ORANGE 
BLOSSOMS 


By HARRIET LUMMIS SMITH 


Buy POLLYANNA OF THE 
ORANGE BLOSSOMS* 


wherever books are sold and join the new 
POLLYANNA CLUB and be GLAD 
*Price $2.00 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY 


Publishers + - Boston 














William Woods 
College 


Fulton, Missouri 


A thoroughly standard Junior Col- 
lege for Young Women leaving home 
the first time. 


1. Work fully accredited. Courses 
under direction of experts. 


departments in 


2. Exceptional 
Education 


Music, Art, Expression, 
and Physical Education. 


3. All athletic sports, ae 
boating, hockey, tennis, basketball, 
horseback riding, etc. 

4. Beautiful campus of fifty-five 


acres. Ten modern and well-equipped 
buildings. New academic building. 


5. Attractive home life. 
of students limited to 250. 


6. On account of income from en- 
dowment and gifts, expenses are less. 


Number 


Applications for rooms should be 
made now. 
R. H. Crossfield, 
President 





Union Theological Seminary, New York City 

An interdenominational school of theology for college 
tes. A four years’ course provides quteny = for 
jcal research and professional 


train 
pastorate, religious education, and other epee ya 
of religious work in city and country comma, and 





Adame ‘DD. Harreon 8. os § ty Syn vin W . Nixon of 
Rochester Theological 


Fighty-ninth academe year begins emie year begine Beptember 24, 1924. 
For catalogue and information, address: 
The Reverend Chartes R. Giflett, 0.D., Dean of Students, 
Broadway at 120th St, New York City 








Pacific School of Religion 
Berkeley, California 
Fifty-ninth year opens August 18,1924 


Prepares men and women for 
The Pasterate Religious Education 
Research Social Service Foreign Service 
Practical Instruction. Facilities of Uni- 
versity of California. Graduate degrees. 
Oppertuntties for self suppert 


Come to California to study. 


Herman F. Swartz, President 


























Northwestern University 
Department of Religious Education 


Largest graduate Department in a great 
University. Most im 
Education Center in U. 5. 


field contacts. 


UNDERGRADUATE Mapes 
GRADUATE DEGREES, A.M, Ph.D 


Summer Session, cight weeks, June 22- Aug. 16,1024 
For information write 
Professor John E. Stout Evanston, Lil. 
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of Religion and Ethics 


re Ny tyre 


#* 


Edited by 

James ee 

Hastings [ieee 
D.D. 


12 volumes 
. ‘ containing 
= - more than 
16,000,000 

words 


Less than 20 cents set aside every day will secure the complete set 





THE WISDOM OF THE AGES HAS BEEN GATHERED TOGETHER IN THE ENCY- 
CLOPA.DIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. It presents all that can be learned relating to the 
religious, ethical, social, economic, and political questions that have arisen in all nations as they 
have developed and decayed, and of all nations in their present state of development. 


It covers the whole field of Religion and Ethics, dealing with philosophy, theology, anthropology, mythology, folklore, 
biography, psychology, economics, and sociology, as they are exemplified in the lives, histories, manners, and customs of al, 
peoples, ancient and modern. 

This great work is now complete in twelve volumes of over 900 pages each, imperial 8vo, handsomely bound. The pric€ 
has been fixed at $8.00 a volume. Five per cent discount will be allowed for cash payment with order. 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS ORDER TO-DAY 
I hereby subscribe for one complete set of THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS, in twelve volumes, bound in cloth, price $8.00 


per volume, The volumes to be delivered to me by freight or express prepaid. 








I hereby agree to pay for the set in monthly instalments of $5.00 each as follows: 


I enclose $5.00 herewith and agree to remit by mail $5.00 on the 
first of every month hereafter until the twelve volumes have been paid for. . , #5 


Name 
Street 


..Shabe 
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under the personal supervision of Theodore Ballou 
Hinckley (formerly of the University of Chi- 
cago), Editor of THE DRAMA, assisted by 
famous playwrights, critics, actors and producers. 


Here is your opportunity. You can fit yourself for one 
of the most remunerative occupations by the easy 
methods offered by the Department of Instruction of the 
Drama Corporation. Your work will receive the in- 
dividual attention of Mr. Hinckley, Editor of 
DRAMA—a man well acquainted with both the theory 
and the practice of playwriting. You will be taken by 
easy steps through the study courses, books, practice 
plays, criticism, etc., that is—from the simplest rudi- 
ments to the actual completion of plays. 


Learn What to Write About 


You will be taught how the public taste in plays changes, 
both as to subject matter and its development. Throug 

his broad study and experience, Mr. Hinckley knows 
what to stress and what to avoid. He can train you to 
sense the changing demands of the managers and the 
public. Now the Religious and Social Plays are very 
popular. You can do your regular work and do this in 
your spare time. 


Good Plays Earn Big Royalties 


Many successful plays have made their authors rich. 
“Lightnin’,” “The Bat,” “The Fool,” “Seventh Heaven,” 
“The Firat Year” and many others have earned many 
thousands of dollars. If you have ideas and imagination, 
the practical dramatic technique and honest and com- 
petent criticism of this course should enable you to write 
a successful play. 


Producers Will Read Your Plays 
If your manuscript has the endorsement of THE DRAMA, 


it will receive a reading by managers. Your plays will 
be analyzed by Mr. Hinckley with the idea of produc- 
tion in mind, and plays of real merit will be brought 
to the attention of producers. 


The Theatre as a Pulpit 


As a reader of The Christian Century, a magazine of 
ideas, it is probable that you have other reasons for 
writing besides making money—the wish to bring the 
truth about life effectively to the consciousness of many 
people. Correct dramatic technique is essential to the 
thoughtful play. Your play must present your opinions 
in such a manner that the audience will be kept inter- 
ested by its dramatic power, and get your ideas without 
special effort. is, of course, requires dramatic tech- 
nique which you can get from this Course. 


Enroll at Once 


Only a limited number of people can enroll, since the 
work is so personal. 

Fill out the coupon and mail it for complete information 
at once. The low cost of enrollment, and the details of 
the instructions, will please you. You will see how 
different this is from ordinary courses. Insure your 
place in the classes by sending the coupon. 


ee ee 





Department of Instruction, 
THE DRAMA CORPORATION, 
592 Athenaeum Blidg., Chicago. 


Attention Mr. Hinckley. 


Please send full information regard r sonalized 
course in play-writing. ie or oe 


C.C, 7-3-24 


Learn to Write Plays | 





























Every Thinker, Writer, 
Minister needs this Million Dollar 
Encyclopedia Americana 


A gold mine of information on every 
conceivable subject 


New Authentic Sources of Information 


An up-to-the-minute edition of this standard 
work has just beeen completed. It is written for 
Americans by Americans. In every field of 
human endeavor, the leading American authori- 
ties have written the new, correct, unbiased ar- 
ticles which make up these 30 voluminous 
volumes of accurate facts. 


Over 2381 leading Americans have cooperated 
in this compilation. Special attention has been 
paid to theology, religions, creeds and dogma. 
These articles are written by leaders in their 
respective fields. Major articles are all signed 
by the man whose records of achievement we 
Americans know. You can get your data here 
from a fountain of clear knowledge. Business and 
professional men and women find the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana an indispensable aid. 


Think of being able to know, without moving 
from your arm chair, what Vanderlip says on 
Banking, Lorado Taft on Sculpture, George E. 
Roberts on Economics, Dr. James E. Creighton 
of Cornell on Philosophy, Walter Dill Scott on 
Salesmanship, William B. Smith on Biblical 
Archaeology, 


Each volume profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs, color plates and mats—a million dollar 
work of compilation. The Americana is obtain- 
able in a variety of bindings at a wide range of 
price. Terms of payment are exceptionally easy. 
You can afford one of these Americana sets. Use 
the coupon below, now. All leading universities, 
schools, libraries have and praise these books. 


Fascinating Books Sent Free 


Ask us for the portfolio containing booklets 
describing the different bindings, specimen pages, 
letters of recommendation and condensed index. 
See for yourself what the Americana is and how 
profitable it will be to you. This portfolio is ab- 
solutely free. You will not have to pay a cent 
for it. Use the coupon today! 


Scientific American Compiling Department 
122 So. Michigan Boulevard 27 William Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
(COUPON, 


Scientific American Compiling Department 


122 So. Michigan Blvd., 27 William Street 
Chicago, Il. New York 


Dear Sir: 
Please send me your free portfolio describing the 
Encyclopedia Americana and specimen pages. 
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‘The Hymnal for American Youth 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, A. M. 


Indorsed by the Leading Sunday School Workers of the Country. 
A Virile Book—Made for the Present Day. 
One-fourth of all the Hymns Bear on the New World Order. 


342 HYMNS AND RESPONSES 
70 Pages of Orders of Worship, Built on the Principle of Graded Worship 
$75.00 per Hundred. F. O. B. New York or Chicago 





Full Orchestration of 


The Hymnal for American Youth 


Arrangement for twelve instruments. Price, $1.25 each 


Manuals of Hymn Study and Interpretation 


Under the editorial supervision of H. Augustine Smith in connection with the 


HYMNAL FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


I. Hymn Stories for Children. Hymn Facts III. Twenty-five Hymns with Art Picture 
and Stories to Tell to Children and illustrations. 


> > R 
Young People Price, 20 cents each when twelve are ordered 


Il. Method and Interpretation of Hymn —--— 


Singing. Transportation additional. Single copies, 25¢ postpaid. 





The [Drama in Pageants 
By H. Augustine Smith 


Rel igious Service The Light of the World. Price, 15 cents 


—_ The Song Festival. Price, 15 cents 
By Martha Candler Commonwealth of God. Price, 15 cents 
Fully Illustrated 


By Annie Russell Marble 


1 x tn o > >< offer ° . 
Will tell you how to get the best effects Boys and Girls from Hebrew History 
Practical information on producing, lighting, Price, 25 cents 
costuming Founders of the Faith 


Portraying significant scenes from the life of the 
early Christians 


Price, 30 cents 
Price, $3 oo 
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